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The 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 


announces 
the publication of 


40 NEW ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 
LITHOGRAPHS AND WOODCUTS 


PRICED AT $2.75 EACH 
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INLET AND SAND DUNES, JONES BEACH, L. I. 





SARAH E. HANLEY 


and a New Series of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PRICED AT 5c, 10c, 15c, AND 25c 





PAINTINGS 


by 


SARAH E. HANLEY 


NOVEMBER 15 - DECEMBER 3 


















Our Prints and Christmas Cards are sold in 
many of the Galleries and Bookshops of the 
country. We will send you, on receipt of 10c 
for postage, a copy of our catalogue if you 
will address: AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, Inc. 
106 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
















TRICKER GALLERIES 
19-21 WEST 57TH STREET * NEW YORK 

















ROUAULT 


EARLY PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS 
AND GOUACHES UNTIL DECEMBER 4 





“Mongol in Sheepskin Coat”’ by L. J. Hatch 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 





PIERRE MATISSE 


51 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


LORENZO JAMES HATCH 
November 16 - 29 


MACBETH GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


































PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of Tue Art Dt- 
cEst, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


“Carpet-baggers” of Art 

WO DISCORDANT NOTES have crept into the never very 

harmonious “news and opinion of the art world.” 

One is the brief and “between-the-lines” allusion by Arthur 
Millier in his review of the impressive Los Angeles Art 
Association loan exhibition of Old Masters to a few “un- 
certain” exhibits. “For the discerning,” he said, “the exhibi- 
tion is marred by the inclusion of a few pictures which go 
beyond merely mistaken attribution. These mistakes, however, 
are really growing pains. They emphasize the need for such 
an art museum as the association visualizes and for the au- 
thoritative judgment which only a great expert at its head 
can enforce.” 

The other is an obituary that stirs memories of bitter de- 
lusion that will always be associated with the name Dos- 
sena, the simple, gullible Cremona marble mason, who 
was born with a miraculous gift for imitation, made hundreds 
of thousands for a group of international swindlers, and 
died in comparative poverty of a brain hemorrhage, ashamed 
of his role as the “lead” in the greatest art fraud of recent 
decades. 

If there is any lesson to be gleaned from these two hemi- 
sphere-removed notes, it is this: Beware of art dealers carry- 
ing carpet-bags, and of art dealers whose reputations hinge 
alone on adjectives of foreign press “clippings.” Particularly 
fruitful harvests have these “carpet-baggers” of art—accom- 
panied always by their Packards, clipped accents and delight- 
ful manners—reaped in California, the South and some sec- 
tions of the Mid-West. All this could have been prevented had 
the prospective buyer first learned to seek the advice of some 
museum official or reputable art dealer. 

The legitimate art dealer has a more valuable stock in 
trade than his pictures—his reputation for integrity built 
up through years of hard work, personal ideals and client 
confidence. 





With Reverse “English” 


a. TREMENDOUS PROGRESS of art interest in America 
was indicated, with reverse “English,” this past week 
when. a metropolitan New York newspaper called upon the 
late Vincent Van Gogh to help “boost circulation”—offering, 
instead of the usual dictionary, encyclopaedia or complete 
set of Shakespeare, a portfolio of Van Gogh reproductions 
as a circulation premium. The New York Post is now offer- 
ing a selected group of eight of the great Dutchman’s paint- 
ings in return for a stated number of coupons which are to 
be clipped from the paper over a period of six weeks. 

The following excerpt from the paper’s announcement of 
Van Gogh’s new mission reads like a Hollywood release on 
Garbo or a Barnum broadside on some human freak: 

“Yes, we mean the creations of none other than Vincent 
Van Gogh—an entire portfolio of them—eight brilliant 
paintings—his finest masterpieces. 

“Vincent Van Gogh, whose paintings are valued at Ten 
Million Dollars! 

“Van Gogh, the immortal torch bearer of a New Art 
that has captured the world. 
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“Van Gogh, who paints a tree so that you actually get 
the feel of strong roots gripping deeply into the warm soil 
that nourishes them. 

“Van Gogh, who makes a flower bloom on canvas with 
such radiant vividness that your nostrils try to catch its 
fragrance. 

“Van Gogh, whose canvases have been admired and cov- 
eted by more Americans than ever before viewed the works 
of a single artist.” 

While no cure for seasickness has yet been discovered, 
one can be sure that the great Dutchman has by this time 


worn out his shroud—turning in his grave. 
Ll 





Regarding “Resolution 79” 


* Ree to the editorial entitled “Resolution 79,” in 
which was described the purpose and significance of the 
bill that Representative Sirovich plans to re-introduce for 
hearings into the coming Congress establishing a Federal 
Department of Fine Arts, have been varied and, on the whole, 
constructive. Reprinted below are excerpts from a number 
of letters received by THE Art Dicest: 

F. Gardner Clough, Woodstock, endorses the movement: 
“As I interpret the Sirovich resolution, it merely centralizes 
and dignifies existing government directions and supervi- 
sions and relations with our fine arts, namely, Art, Science 
and Literature. 

“This seems to me a safe and sane, although tardy, recog- 
nition of our increasingly significant culture; therefore, count 
me as one entirely in favor of the passage of the Resolution. 
The kernal of ensuing controversy will doubtless center on 
just what are to be the duties and powers of the proposed 
Under Secretaries, but let us not defer the passage of this 
splendidly conceived Resolution because of doubts! All art- 
ists and writers should lend aid and favor to this initial 
step! Once established, and housed, our Fine Arts Ministers 
can listen to further proposals; surely Americans are vocal 
enough these days to help their federal Secretaries in their 
day-by-day duties toward their constituents.” 

Of a far different complexion is this letter from Charles 
Orgibet of Los Angeles: “Your publication of the resolu- 
tion to establish a ‘Department of Science, Art and Litera- 
ture’ is only another reminder that chaos is the order of the 
day. One hears the words of E. A. Robinson, rolling like 
hushed thunder from Olympus millions of miles away. ‘Of 
an inflexible and hasty nation that sees already done rather 
too much that has not yet begun.’ 

“Yet there is no least thing to be done about it. People 
will continue in their desperate fight for liberty, not having 
learned—a thing that all artists worthy the name instinctive- 
ly know—that freedom is never fought for and acquired like 
spoils—freedom is created. 

“And now we are to have a Bureau of Science, Art and 
Literature! We are to have a Secretary of Science, Art and 
Literature, appointed by the President of the United States. 
Who will he be? Who have the members of the Cabinet al- 
ways been? For what qualifications are they chosen? For 
what indefinable, occult reason was Madam Perkins made 
Secretary of Labor? What made changing horses midway in 
the Department of Agriculture a necessity during the pres- 
ent administration? 

“Yes, here is a thing to ponder over, to juggle gently in 
the mind during long silence. Who will he be? What sort of 
political favoritism will get him his job? And after he is 
appointed who will he choose to fill the numerous sub- 
ordinate executive positions in his Department? What will a 
man have to paint to ‘stand in’ with the government? What 
sort of propaganda-mongering will be considered great 
novel writing under any particular regime? 

[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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BORIS 
CHALIAPIN 


PORTRAITS 


NOV. 10 through NOV. 30 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
460 Park Avenue, New York 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


Memorial Exhibition 
Paintings by 


JOEL J. LEVITT 


Nov. 15th to Dec. 5th 


PARK ART GALLERIES 
48 East 50th Street New York City 


e Nursery Decorations Nov. 15 - 27 


Frances DeForest Stewart 
e Sculpture 
Ethel Stewart Hill 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art Di- 
gest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., President; Joseph 
Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer; Helen Boswell, Vice- 
President. Semi-monthly October to May, inclu- 
sive; monthly June, July, August and September. 
Editor, Peyton Beswell, Jr.; Assistant Editors, 
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“No, the future augurs ill for the ‘puerile, 
deluded fool’ who continues to believe that 
art is by nature free, and ceases to be art the 
exact moment it is harnessed. God knows 
artists must eat (my wife and I find “bread 
alone” a deuce of a problem), but subsidiz- 
ing talent is only another term for patronizing 
talent. Jesus of Nazareth let fall on the ‘sands 
of Galilee an eternal brand of poetry that was 
almost lost in the dust that St. Paul made in 
his gigantic bustle to put Christianity on a 
paying basis. 

“An artist should have food to eat and 
clothes to wear, not because he can paint or 
write or compose, but because he’s a man. A 
whole host of Bureaus will never persuade the 
average American to consider art as important 
as commerce. At least not until profit goes, the 
‘profit’? which is not a symbol of ‘bread alone’ 
but of bread and caviar, and Packard limou- 
sines. But we are yet allowed the privilege of 
a sigh. The world moves on. apace and pro- 
gress is our suit. We must have our ‘rights.’ 
Let us hope that the dictator who outlines our 
art projects for us in the future is a benevol- 
ent one. Let us hope he knows a thing or two 
about art (what real artist would be caught 
dead in the job?). Let us hope that he will 
be no overenthusiastic admirer of Herr Hitler, 
that he will not consider it necessary to 
sterilize all ‘perpetrators of modern art’ in or- 
der to ‘promote the general welfare.’ ” 


E. Edmondson of Medford, Ore., outlines 
the duties, as he sees them, of an under-secre- 
tary of Fine-Arts: “Such an under-secretary 
can get an import duty placed on foreign art. 
He can encourage American publications to 
learn that something good can be American 
besides dollars. He can go to the French Gov- 
ernment and learn how they encourage their 
artists, and also, for his own amusement, learn 
from them, what would happen if an Ameri- 
can artist went to their country and bullied 
royalty into portrait sittings for self-advertis- 
ing purposes—as foreign artists have done 
with our Presidents. He might learn why 
French etchings are shipped across the 
United States for less than American etchings 
can be shipped from one state to another, both 
by the same express company. 


“An under-secretary might induce American 
art educators to be American—not foreign 
propagandists. He might discourage the pres- 
ent idea of the museum of preferring foreign 
and dead art. And encourage living Ameri- 
can art to be judged by mass appreciation in- 
stead of by critics paid to encourage dead and 
foreign art. He might print reproductions of 
work by Americans to be loaned to the col- 
lectors for study. Regarding art dealers, he 
might try to counteract foreign sales talk by 
furnishing a bit of American sales talk. 


“Unless Resolution 79 can do something to 
encourage art at home, I see no reason to pay 
any more white-collar boys in Washington.” 

G. Fitzgerald of New York City speaks for 
the opposition: “The work of the Federal Art 
Project is so well discussed in your October 
issue in the article ‘Leaf Raking?’ that to say 
more is unnecessary from the point of view 
of an artist.” 

Other letters will be printed in following 
issues of THe Art Dicest. These, together 
with all others received, will be delivered to 
Dr. Sirovich when hearings are resumed. At 
that time the heading “Resolution 79” will 
have become a misnomer, since in the new 
Congress the bill will naturally bear a differ- 
ent number. 
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Tue Pieaper. One of Daumier’s Most Eloquent Court Farces, Lent ee the Pennsylvania Museum 


Philadelphia Unveils a Full-Length Portrait of Daumier, Realist 


Honore Daumier, great French realist and 
satirist of social conditions of another day, is 
being given the largest and most comprehen- 
sive exhibition of his works ever held in 
America at the Pennsylvania Museum, until 
Dec. 12. The exhibition, according to Henry 
P. MclIlhenny of the curatorial staff of the 
museum, who assembled it, “shows for the 
first time in this country about 15 of Dau- 
mier’s most celebrated and famous works, 
lent anonymously—pictures not included in 
the great Daumier exhibition in Paris last 
year.” Included also are the six water colors 
recently discovered after 40 years in a port- 
folio in the Walters Art Collection, Baltimore. 
Other loans—from America and abroad, in- 
cluding the Louvre—present a full-length pic- 
ture of Daumier’s genius in oil, water color, 
lithography and sculpture. 

Daumier, the first great realist in modern 
art, has a fresh appeal to a 20th century pub- 
lic. As a critic of social and political con- 
ditions, he was biting and ruthless in his 
satire and no detail was too small to escape 
his keen eye, if it was essential to prove the 
truth in the complete expression. The de- 
fenders of social propaganda in art today 
find in the work of Daumier the supreme ex- 
ample. With sympathy and understanding, he 
depicted the struggles and defeats of the low- 
er classes, for his own life was tragic. 

But he transcends the level of contemporary 
comment and his works continue to live be- 
cause of their great universal qualities. Out 
of the subjects of everyday existence he pro- 
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duced an eternal human document. Daumier, 
in other words, “feeling” to the depth of his 
great soul successfully combined social com- 
ment and true artistic form—and in that may 
be found the line of demarcation between the 
fine artist and those of America’s contempo- 
rary scene who blatantly “carry the banner” 
of the Illinois coal miner from a bench in 
Union Square, New York. 

The scenes of bourgeois life—a favorite 


The Nation’s Forebears 


In celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, the Constitution Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission (Sol Bloom, chairman) has 
arranged a large portrait show of the nation’s 
forefathers, opening Nov. 27 at the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington. This loan exhibition will 
include more than 150 portraits, besides many 
miniatures, of the signers and deputies of the 
Convention of 1787, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the members of their immediate 
families. 


Advance reports indicate that the exhibition 
will be an outstanding show, with many pic- 
tures not previously seen by the public. The 
pictures, dating from that period in American 
art when portraiture was almost the sole 
reason for painting, will include work by 
Stuart, the Peale family, Copley, Benjamin 
West, Sully, St. Memin, Trumbull, Sharples, 
Wollaston, Malbone, and many others. The 
exhibition will continue to Feb. 1. 


target for contempt in 1937 America—are well 
represented in Philadelphia’s exhibition. Most 
famous, perhaps, is The Laundress, the fig- 
ure bent by an exhausting day of labor, lead- 
ing a child up the steep steps of the Seine 
embankment, or the forceful drawing of The 
Soup, frank and brutal in its treatment. Both 
of these are lent from the Louvre and are 
features of the exhibition. 

The law courts, as they would today, pro- 
vided many themes for the penetrating eye 
of Daumier. Une Cause Celebre and After 
the Trial, both composite wash drawings from 
a private collection, are excellent examples of 
his shrewd observations of wily lawyers. The 
Side Show, also lent anonymously, belongs 
to his series of the circus, and the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford has lent its Acrobats 
Moving, a sympathetic portrayal of tired 
mountebanks dragging their way to the next 
performance. One of the outstanding pictures 
in the show is the Types of the Old Comedy, 
lent anonymously, for it is one of the largest 
oils by Daumier and a fine example of his 
fully-developed technique. 

The story of Don Quixote was a favorite 
with Daumier and his interpretations of the 
foolishly romantic knight, his ludicrous horse 
and his faithful servant, remain supreme ex- 
amples of literary illustration. The Metro- 
politan Museum’s Landscape with Don Quixote 
and the Dead Mule, and a drawing from the 
collection of Claude Roger-Marx of Paris are 
among the Philadelphia exhibits. 

Daumier was completely dependent on his 
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Tram Scene: Newly Discovered Daumier Water Color from the Walters Collection 


art as a means of livelihood; thus he was 
forced to devote most of his energies to the 
making of lithographs for contemporary news- 
papers. Working at terrific speed, he turned 
out more than 4,000 plates during his career. 
The social and political life of France in the 
second half of the 19th century lives again in 
these prints. Caustic towards corruption, sym- 
pathetic toward the downtrodden, it was, how- 
ever, his unfailing sense of humor—a quality 
notably missing among his present day fol- 
lowers—that enlivened all that he set his 
hand to. About 150 of these lithographs have 
been selected from the collections of the Bos- 
ton Museum, W. G. Russell Allen, Lessing J. 
Rosenwald and others. Arranged chronologic- 
ally, they afford a representative picture of 
the breadth of Daumier’s vision and his devel- 
opment as an artist. 


A few bronzes, cast from clay models of 
caricatures of political figures, and including 
the celebrated Ratapoil, round out the ex- 
hibition. They are indispensible in the study 
of Daumier; without them one cannot fully 
understand his paintings. As an artist, Dau- 
mier thought in terms of solid form; color 
and line served merely as auxiliaries to es- 
tablish the three-dimensional quality which 
was of paramount importance to him. Dau- 
mier’s grasp of this problem accounts in no 
small measure for the amazing power and 
vitality which characterizes all of his work. 

“The study of Daumier’s work,” writes Mr. 
Mcllhenny, “is already complicated by the 
large number of doubtful pictures too often 
passed as originals, but this show has limited 
its exhibits to those which are undisputedly 
genuine. In a foreword to the catalogue, David 
Rosen and Henri Marceau report on a tech- 
nical examination of Daumier’s paintings, a 
scholarly contribution. The use of modern 
photography, including X-rays and infra-red 
photographs, are an invaluable aid in estab- 
lishing the authenticity of works of art. 
Based on this scientific analysis, it becomes 
obvious that Daumier’s characteristic proced- 
ure of building up a rich substructure of 
pigment and then establishing form by a 
series of thin washes and outline drawing, 
was never accurately reproduced by his imi- 
tators. The quality of artistic expression pe- 
culiar to Daumier is a direct result of his slow 
and careful method of laying on the paint.” 

The contemporariness of Daumier was felt 
by Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record: 


“Daumier,” she writes, “lived through a peri- 
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od almost as troubled politically as our own 
time. Napoleon and Bismarck were then 
front-page news as are Mussolini and Hitler 
today. Countries were torn by war, massacre, 
internal intrigue and injustice. 

“Wretchedly housed and worse paid, the 
poor devil of an artist, who died blind and 
ignored, drew what he felt in what he saw, 
with an intensity that accentuates the anal- 
ogy between his day and ours. For a few 
cents be sent priceless lithographs to comic 
and satiric magazines; cartoons to papers, 
cartoons as politically minded as those pro- 
duced today by William Gropper. 

“And the issues were similar. The French 
constitution, a prone figure, awaits operation 
under the hands of doctor politicians. A 
peasant, symbolizing the people, bends under 
the lash of tyrants. 

“It is all so contemporary that history seems 
to be repeating itself... . 

“Daumier labeled master will be approached 
as such; but Daumier in his own day would 
have starved had it not been for the kindly 
Corot. Yet the very gallery visitors who 
are now willing to accept his genius ask 
plaintively of artists active today: 

“*“Why must they always see the dreadful, 
ugly things in life?’ 

“Why? Because they do see dreadful and 
ugly things. Daumier saw them. We see them. 
There is but one fundamental difference. 
Daumier was a master.” 





JS 
On Changing Chiefs 


Tue ALasKaANs in Rockwell Kent’s new 
Post Office Department Building mural in 
Washington must speak English, by the re- 
quest of Postmaster General James A. Farley. 
Kent has been asked to submit—in English 
this time rather than in Eskimo dialect— 
a substitute for the message in the mural, 
supposedly written by an Alaskan to a Puerto 
Rican, suggesting that two peoples “change 
chiefs.” Also, it will be some other artist than 
Kent, though at Kent’s expense, who will 
paint in the new message. 

Kent’s mural, presumably glorifying the far- 
flung activities of the United States postman, 
shows a postman delivering a message writ- 
ten in an obscure dialect to a native Puerto 
Rican. An enterprising Washington newspaper 
commissioned Vilhajalmur Steffansson, au- 
thority on things Arctic, to decipher the mes- 
sage and, to the horror of patriots, it read: 
“To the people of Puerto Rico, our friends! 
Go ahead. Let us change chiefs. That alone 
can make us free.” 

The present chief of both Alaska and Puerto 
Rico is, of course, Uncle Sam. Kent confirmed 
the translation and a storm of controversy de- 
veloped. The government art authorities have 
ruled that the message must be changed by 
another painter and at Kent’s expense, to be 
deducted from the unpaid balance due him for 
the mural. The latest development is that 
Rockwell Kent plans to sue the Treasury De- 
partment if it changes the mural before he 
is paid in full ($3,000), since it is still his 
property. He also advocates a change in the 
Procurement Division chiefs. 

Kent said that he offered to substitute a dif- 
ferent message himself. “It is not propaganda 
in any sense of the word,” he replied to 
charges that he was injecting propaganda. 
“The cause of independence in Puerto Rico 
needs no propaganda. Everybody knows that 
the majority of people down there are in fa- 
vor of it.” 

Aside from the matter of the message it- 
self, the murals have evoked some harsh 
words from both Puerto Rican and Alaskan 
officials. The former found fault with the mural 
in general, charging that Kent has made 
his people out to be a “bunch of African 
bushmen,” Delegate Anthony Dimond of Alas- 
ka, on the other hand, said that the inflamma- 
tory message made the Eskimos look like a 
bunch of rebels. “The Kuskokwims (in whose 
dialect the message is written) are loyal and 
devoted citizens of the United States and 
they have no intention of making war against 
the government,” explained Dimond. 

For further details on Kent and his troubles 
read your daily papers. 


Don Quixote AND THE Deap Mute: Daumier’s Famous Oil, Lent by Metropolitan 
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Hals in America 


A SMALLER EDITION of the memorial show 
of Frans Hals paintings held last summer in 
Haarlem, is current at the Schaeffer Galleries, 
New York, until Nov. 23. The show is made 
up of 25 paintings, which formed the greater 
part of the American-owned pictures loaned 
to the Holland exhibition, and includes two 
other paintings not previously exhibited. It 
is held as a benefit exhibition; the proceeds 
from admission to go toward the Graduate 
Fine Arts Scholarship Funds of New York 
University. 

Many of the most notable Frans Hals por- 
traits owned in America are assembled to- 
gether in the exhibition which spans the art- 
ist’s career from about his 30th year until he 
had rounded out the biblical three-score-and- 
ten. The earliest picture is the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum’s Portrait of a Gentleman, a work that 
has the earmarks of experimentation in both 
brushwork and design. The latest work, Por- 
trait of a Preacher, loaned by Mrs. Edward 
W. Bok, is painted in a mellow assurance 
which, though lacking the hesitancy of the 
older work, has all of its spirited zest for 
characterization. Between the earliest and the 
latest, and representing each of the important 
decades in Hals’ development, are a variety of 
portraits that prove him the master of any 
portrait commission that came his way— 
providing the subject was not a broody fel- 
low. , 

An exhibit of timely interest is a Portrait 
of a Lady which Charles C. Cunningham re- 
cently rediscovered in the storerooms of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. This painting, 
considerably more gray and flat in color than 
most of Hals’ portraits is to be published by 
Mr. Cunningham in the near future. It has 
been dated between 1635 and 1640, shortly 
after the artist had reached the height of his 
fame. The picture came to the Boston Museum 
through a bequest from the collection of Dr. 
W. S. Bigelow; how or whence it came to 
America has not yet been determined. 

Other works in the exhibition show the 
great Haarlem portraitist at his best. De- 
troit’s Portrait of a Lady, is flanked by its 
companion piece, Portrait of a Man, from the 
Wildenstein Galleries. The two pictures re- 
united again, display a delicacy of feeling 
that seems in sharp contrast with the series 
of hilarious fisherfolk hanging with them. 
From the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Wash- 
ington, comes the Portrait of Judith Leyster, 
the most famous woman painter of her 
day. Hals has endowed the young lady 
with the mischief of a free, joyous spirit, 
whose expression is being playfully mocked 
by the figure she has painted on her own can- 
vas. Edsel Ford’s well known Youth in a 
Feathered Hat; the Cincinnati Museum’s 
Family Group; the Nelson Gallery’s Portrait 
of a Man; Brooklyn’s other Frans Hals, the 
delightful Fisher Girl; and the two Taft Mu- 
seum portraits are some of the better known 
paintings included. 

Two delightful child portraits that form a 
pair are from the Lueder Collection and the 
Dwight W. Davis Collection. 

The Schaeffer Galleries’ own Fisher Boys 
and two Fisher Boys from the Samuel H. 
Kress collection together with the Fisher Girl 
from the Mary Hanna Collection run the 
gamut of Hals’ more playful productions in 
which a childish abandon and innocence is 
the major theme. Other works are loaned 
from Messrs. D. Katz, Scott & Fowles, and M. 
Knoedler & Co., to represent the artist in a 
comprehensive exhibition that proves America 
is unusually rich in its ownership of the work 
of the great Dutchman. 
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The Bathers: Paut CEZANNE 
Formerly in the Pellerin Collection of Paris 


Cezanne Masterwork Goes to Philadelphia 


Paut Cezanne’s Bathers, formerly in the 
Pellerin Collection, and considered by some 
authorities one of the greatest masterpieces 
of modern times, has been purchased for the 
City of Philadelphia for $110,000. The ex- 
ceptionally large picture (82” x 99”) was ac- 
quired through Wildenstein & Co. by the Fair- 
mount Park Commission to become a part of 
the Wilstach Collection and is now on view 
at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. The pur- 
chase by the Park Commission, custodians of 
the Wilstach Fund, was effected by Joseph 
E. Widener, member of the Commission and 
chairman of the Wilstach Collection Commit- 
tee. Mr. Widener is himself one of the na- 
tion’s most noted private collectors. 

Announcing the purchase, which is expected 
to bring throngs of Cézanne enthusiasts to 
Philadelphia, Mr. Widener said “The acquisi- 
tion of the Pellerin Bathers gives to Philadel- 
phia and its neighborhood the distinction of 
owning the two best known versions of the 
painter’s famous subject. The second ver- 
sion, and a slightly smaller picture, is in the 
collection of the Barnes Foundation at Meri- 
on, Pennsylvania. This purchase brings to 
the collections of the City, deposited with the 
museum, a second work by Cézanne, the other 
being a landscape, Mont Sainte Victoire, 
painted in 1904, and purchased by the Com- 
missioners of Fairmount Park last year from 
the George W. Elkins Fund income. In ad- 
dition, the museum has the notable portrait 
of the artist’s father, lent by Raymond Pit- 
cairn.” 

It has been the custom of the Park Com- 
mission to allow an accumulation of the vari- 
ous funds in its custody in order to acquire 
only the most notable works obtainable. The 
last major purchase from the income of the 
Wilstach Fund was in 1930 when the famous 
Desiderio and della Robbia Madonnas were 
obtained at a cost of $150,000. 


The Cézanne, a work which was painted be- 
tween 1898 and 1905, has been called “the 
master invention of Cézanne’s architectural 
imagination.” A group of fourteen seated and 
reclining figures are depicted as enclosed in 
a vast pattern of tree trunks that rise from 
the edges of the canvas and come together 


in the top center to form a pyramidal frame 
opening through to a distant landscape and 
figures. The formal arrangement of the trees, 
as in almost a gothic arch pattern, is repeated 
in the linear pattern of the figures and further 
realized through the artist’s color, which relates 
the elements of the picture one to another 
through symphonic repetition. 

Cézanne made a number of studies in which 
he grouped figures in the formal and “grand 
tradition,” making use of nudes. Concern- 
ing this series of compositions, he wrote “As 
you know, I have often made sketches of male 
and female bathers, which I should have liked 
to execute on a large scale and from na- 
ture; the lack of models has forced me to 
limit myself to haphazard glances. There were 
obstacles in my way; for example, how to find 
a proper setting for my picture, a setting 
which would not differ much from the one I 
visualized in my mind; how to find men and 
women willing to undress and remain motion- 
less in the positions I determined: More- 
over, there was the difficulty of carrying about 
a large canvas and the thousand difficulties 
of favorable or unfavorable weather.” 

Cézanne was obliged, because of these prob- 
lems, to give up his original intention of paint- 
ing the Bathers entirely from nature, and in- 
stead made use of his numerous life studies of 
figures and incorporated them in a series of 
finished works, of which the new Wilstach pic- 
ture is the best known. Embodying, as it does, 
the ideas and plans of a lifetime of study 
and thought, the Bathers represents Cézanne 
at the full development of his remarkable 
career. 





Lucitte Dove tas Prize: Mary Turlay Rob- 
inson has been awarded the Lucille Douglas 
Memorial Prize at the painting exhibition by 
artist members of the American Woman’s As- 
sociation, being held at the AWA Art Gallery, 
New York, until Dec. 6. The fund for the 
prize was established last spring through the 
sale of a collection of Miss Douglas’ pastels 
and etchings that had been willed to the 
AWA by the artist. The jury selecting Miss 
Robinson’s work was made up of Gifford Beal, 
Leon Kroll and Isabel Bishop. 





View of International Rug Exhibition at Metropolitan 
Central Court Looking North 


The Modern Spirit in Rug Design 


CHOOSING RUGS AND CARPETS as the fea- 
ture of this year’s annual exhibition of contem- 
porary industrial art, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has assembled a comprehensive and in- 
ternational survey of today’s production in 
floor covering, on view until Dec. 5. The 
United States and 12 European countries are 
represented in both handwork and serial (or 
quantity) production from the hands of more 
than 100 designers. Nearly half of the ex- 
amples are American. “Leaving behind the 
traditional border, central medallion and bal- 
anced arrangement of patterns,” writes Walter 
Rendell Storey in the New York Times, 
“the current rugs show scattered, isolated 
decorative motifs and striking patterns in- 
spired by the ‘abstract art’ of the modern 
painters.” 

The modern spirit in rug design has de- 
veloped a new era in rugs and carpeting in 
the opinion of Elisabeth Aschehoug, writ- 
ing in the New York Sun, and she discerned 
in the Metropolitan exhibition some distinctly 
nationalistic characteristics, “whether the 
rather geometric American and German de- 
signs or the abstract French or English deep 
pile fabrics.” Holland and Finland are 
more international in their patterns; Sweden 
and Poland more traditional, observed Miss 
Aschehoug. 

The factors that have contributed to the 
modern era of rug design are, most decorators 
agree, the radical changes that have taken 
place in home furnishings; a better under- 
standing of the inherent qualities of materials; 
the simplicity demanded by modern furniture; 
and the realization that a rug can provide the 
pleasing major decorative accent in a room. 
Innumerable types of weaving; soft and in- 
tricate textures; a new consciousness of color; 
and the new freedom of design, provide rug 
makers today with a wide latitude in meeting 
the new needs. 

Surfaces are no longer necessarily of one 
level—designs are raised, or carved into the 
pile; hooked rugs are partly flat-woven, part- 
ly hooked and partly with the hooks cut 
short; tufts of wool are drawn through linen 
backgrounds, in geometric pattern; an Aubus- 
son is rendered in uneven shearing. 

The European countries, holding closer to 
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their traditional techniques—the Scandinavian 
rya, flossa and rollakan weaves, the Axminster, 
Chenille, Wilton’ and Aubusson types—find 
their techniques mirrored in the regular stocks 
of the American manufacturer. The Ameri- 
can examples are superior, however, in the 
opinion of Mr. Storey, Times decorative arts 
editor, “in that they have a less obtrusive 
pattern.” “A rug,” he writes, “can be, of 
course, important enough to have an entire 
room built around it but then pattern in the 
other furnishings (upholstery, curtains and 
wall coverings) would be eliminated or else 
reduced to a minimum.” 

Discussing the selection of the rugs for this 
exhibition, the catalogue foreword points out 
that “As in painting and architecture there 
are creative spirits that soar and hack de- 
signers that walk; those who find the way and 
others, more numerous, who build the road. 
In result there are rugs that stay on the 
floor, as the trade says, and others that defy 
it.” 

Indicative of the remote fields whence the 
rug designer woos his muse are the following 
inspirations that have contributed to designs 
in this exhibition: A cup of coffee, with the 
cream stirred in (hooked rug by Lillian M. 
Mosseller, New York); coral growth (de- 
signed by Marion Dorn, England); school of 
fish, with accompanying wave motive (de- 
signed by Elsa Gullberg, Stockholm); sky- 
scrapers at night (designed by Lurelle Guild) ; 
movements of a dancer, reduced to abstrac- 
tion (designed by Frances Miller, New York) ; 
marks of the figure skater, one of a series of 
four rug designs representing the seasons (de- 
signed by Michael Huelen) ; tickertape, from 
front cover of Fortune Magazine, wheel tracks, 
cobwebs, bubbles (carpet designs by George 
V. Uihlein). 

Adding to the contemporariness of the ex- 
hibit are economic and political factors con- 
cerning German and Italian entries. German 
designers had to secure official consent to ex- 
port their woolen rugs out of the country. 
Italy, in her program for economic indepen- 
dence, has devised hemp rugs and silk stock- 
ing-weave tubing to supplant the use of cot- 
ton, and in other ways proved the effective- 
ness of necessity as the mother of invention. 


/ 


California Tries 
New Mural Medium 


SOMETHING NEW in mural decoration will 
soon grace the new Alameda County Court- 
house in Oakland, Cal. Two 14-foot mosaic- 
type panels, said to be the first of their kind 
ever created, will flank the entrance to the 
$2,00,000 structure. They were designed by 
Mrs. Marian Simpson, Berkeley artist work- 
ing under the auspices of the Federal Art 
Project. 

The actual execution of the mural panels is 
being done by Gaetano Duccini, San Fran- 
cisco sculptor. To him, reports the Oakland 
Tribune, has fallen the task of fitting the 500 
or more pieces of marble in each panel to- 
gether according to Mrs. Simpson’s designs. 
Fifty-two colors are represented in the stone. 
Duccini is also in charge of cutting and pol- 
ishing the hundreds of marble sections which 
compose the finished pattern. 

The method of execution, says Duccini, has 
never before been used. Even inlaid marble 
(called opus sectile by the Romans), the 
closest allied medium, has never been used 
for mural decoration in this country. It was 
much in vogue in Renaissance times. “In the 
opus sectile work,” explained the sculptor to 
the Tribune, “small colored sections of marble 
are inlaid into a larger, incised piece of 
marble, creating the design. 

“This new method consists of fitting the 
different pieees of marble that will eventually 
form the finished panel together. We scoured 
the city for the 52 different colors in the 
stone. Some of the marble is native; some 
comes from Italy; some from Africa. The 
closest modern analogy would be a jig-saw 
puzzle in marble except that we avoid rather 
than court difficulties. The method differs from 
actual mosaic in that the pieces are not uni- 
form in shape but vary according to the 
amount of color represented by that piece, 
needed in the design.” 

One panel depicts the American influence in 
the history of Alameda County, the other the 
Spanish phase of its development. As a back- 
ground for the designs gold and silver leaf 
will be used—another “first” in art. Federal 
Art Project officials say that the new medium 
has aroused wide interest among artists. The 
story behind the story, it is rumored, is that 
the medium was first suggested by an archi- 
tect, who foresaw difficulty in transferring 
Mrs. Simpson’s designs to oil or fresco. 


_ 





San Francisco Aquarelles 

The second annual water color exhibition 
of the San Francisco Art Association, bring- 
ing together scores of established artists with 
an equal number of promising newcomers, is 
being held at the San Francisco Museum until 
Nov. 30. According to the Call-Bulletin, “the 
show—starring a medium demanding the ut- 
most in decision and manipulative dexterity 
—runs the whole gamut in subject matter and 
treatment.” 

The Parilia prize of $100 was awarded to 
Herman Volz for Sunday Morning in the 
Mission District. The Artists’ Fund prize of 
$50 went to John L. Howard for his study of 
men’s heads, Audience. The San Francisco 
Art Association prize of $75 was divided, $50 
going to Mine O’Kubo for 4-9-PQZ, and $25 
going to Beckford Young for his Abstraction. 





Mortuer AND Cuitp Ciasses: The mother, 
who wants to attend the art classes of the 
W.P.A. Queensboro Art Center in New York, 
may now bring her child with her and enroll 
it in the pre-school classes held daily at the 
same time the adult classes are in session. 


The Art Digest 
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Ceramic National 


Opens in Syracuse 


ADVENTUROUS EXPERIMENTS in design and 
technique combined with sound craftsman- 
ship characterizes the work of the potters and 
sculptors in the Sixth National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition, being held at the Syracuse Museum 
until Nov. 22. Included among the 119 ex- 
hibitors are the best known ceramists in the 
United States and many young potters whose 
work is being shown for the first time, ac- 
cording to Anna W. Olmsted, director of the 
museum. 

Ceramic artists as a whole, this exhibition 
indicates, are feeling their way in the adapta- 
tion of old techniques to new uses and pur- 
poses, with increasing attention to the essen- 
tial elements of form and texture. There seems 
to be a dissatisfaction with pattern solely 
for itself and an attempt to produce work with 
inherent decorative qualities—the functional 
in ceramics, rather than the fancy decoration. 
The ceramic sculpture section shows a trend 
away from the sweet and pretty, the conven- 
tional, and the standardized European fig- 
ure pieces, both past and present. 

Prize awards were given by a jury com- 
posed of William M. Milliken, director of 
Cleveland Museum; R. Guy Cowan of the 
Onondaga Pottery; and Prof. Charles M. 
Harder of the New York State College of 
Ceramics. Their findings follow. 

First prize in ceramic sculpture went to 
Mathilde Parmelee for two pieces, Pig and 
Piglets and Hen and Henlets, in unglazed 
terra cotta with decorations in colored slip. 
She uses the decorative technique familiar to 
all primitive people including the American 
Indian, leavened with a dash of humor. Sec- 
ond prize of $100 was divided between Ruth 
H. Randall of Syracuse University, for her 
gtay armadillo with black decorations, and 
Frederic Jean Thalinger of Antioch College, 
for his yellow glazed giraffe. 

First honorable mention in sculpture went 
to Sorcha Boru for her terra cotta garden 
piece, Hansel and Gretel, loaned by the U. S. 
Government. Other honorable mentions were 
given to Adolph Oberfer for his small clay 
statue with white crackle glaze entitled Ma- 
ternity; and to Wilhelmine Rehm for two 
terra cotta Young Horses. Special mention 
was voted to Russell Barnett Aitken for his 


two glazed figures, Pig Sticker and Hitch 
Hiker. 

Special awards of merit were given to Alex- 
ander Archipenko and to Waylande Gregory. 
Gregory is exhibiting four figures: The 
Struggle, figures of a horse and a dragon in 
glazed terra cotta; Head of a Woman direct- 
ly executed in terra cotta; and two fig- 
ures Male and Female in black glaze. Archi- 
penko is exhibiting two figures: Round Torso 
in polished terra cotta, and Torso in Space in 
terra cotta covered with bronze. 

Prize awards in pottery gave attention to 
the fundamentals of good pottery, form and 
texture, with little emphasis on decoration 
as such. Many of the potters, in addition to the 
prize winners, seemed to be devoting them- 
selves to the production of honest plates and 
pots, with an eye to everyday use and not 
just exhibition purposes. This trend toward 
creation for use, however, will not prevent 
many of the pieces from forming a striking 
decorative note in an interior. 

First prize of $100 in pottery went to Roger 
D. Corsaw of the University of Oklahoma for 
a group of four red clay bowls with designs 


Group of Bowls in Red Clay: Rocer D. Corsaw 
Onondaga Prize in Pottery at Syracuse 
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Pig and Piglets: MATHILDE PARMELEE 
First Prize in Ceramic Sculpture at Syracuse 


in lustre—experiments in reduced lustres and 
controlled color. Second prize of $25 was 
awarded to Richard V. Smith for a bowl in 
blue and yellow soda glaze, and third prize 
went to Alloys Sacksteder for a fruit bowl in 
yellow and brown flecked glaze. 

First honorable mention was given to Glen 
Lukens of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for a large plate in blue alkaline glaze 
with platinum decoration. Other honorable 
mentions went to Edgar F. Littlefield, William 
Soini, Arthur E. Baggs, Jean Cochran and 
Harold E. Riegger. A special purchase prize 
was awarded to H. Edward Winter. 

Ceramic art in relation to the ceramic in- 
dustry has undoubtedly advanced during the 
depression years, says Anna W. Olmsted. Art- 
ists seem to have become more necessary to 
manufacturers. It is interesting to note, in 
view of the Syracuse Museum’s policy toward 
art and industry, that the outstanding creative 
artists in ceramics are also among the country’s 
leading industrial designers. 

British criticism of the contemporary cera- 
mics shown at the Hanley Museum in Stock- 
on-Trent this summer, while referring to cera- 
mics as one of the youngest of American arts, 
indicated the importance of the artist indus- 
trially. “This (the stage of ceramic develop- 
ment) is due largely to the fact that, up to 
recent years American buyers looked princi- 
pally to England and a few continental cen- 
ters for their finest wares. They do so much 
less today, as the Federated Towns know too 
well, and craftsmanship within the United 
States has received a valuable stimulus.” 

Following the closing in Syracuse, the ex- 
hibition will be sent on a nation-wide tour, 
opening at the Newark Museum on Dec. 1 and 
continuing until Dec. 27. The balance of the 
schedule will include: George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Gallery, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 
5-26; Cincinnati Museum, Feb. 425; New- 
comb College Art Gallery, New Orleans, 
March 15 to April 6 (coinciding with the 
annual meeting of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety); and the Brooks Memorial Gallery, 
Memphis, April 12 to May 3. 








Lapis Is Jeatous: “I see by the papers 
where Philadelphia has just paid $110,000 
for a Cézanne,” says P. Lapis Lazuli, well 
known but uncollected contemporary painter. 
“Oh my! What that wouldn’t do to my little 
personal depression.” 
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Girl With Black Dog: Marte Lavurencin 


The Elfin Maidens of Marie Laurencin / 


THE PASTEL worRLD of Marie Laurencin, 
inhabited by slender, sloe-eyed creatures who 
cast flirtatious glances out of subtly colored 
canvases, may be viewed at the Findlay Gal- 
leries, New York, until Nov. 27. Although she 
is classed with the French moderns, Lauren- 
cin has more in common with the Primitives, 
for she has two of their most precious quali- 
ties—candor and serenity. She stands among 
the moderns as vaguely distant as the elfish 
maidens she paints in their 
roundings. 

In commenting on Laurencin’s “fragile, 
whimsical compositions of fluttering, picture- 
book ladies,” Emily Genauer of the New York 
World-Telegram spoke of her earlier days 
when her work reflected the spirit of the In- 


elusive sur- 


dependents. “But Marie did not stay long 
within their aura,” added Miss Genauer. 


“Fearful, perhaps, that the titans would sub- 
merge her entirely, convinced that her own 
personality was essentially feminine and ex- 
quisite rather than intellectual and dynamic, 
she swept clear of their sphere of influence, 
and developed what she considered her true 
character as an artist. The results are ex- 
tremely well known. Everywhere today one 
sees her blue and gray rose confections, flat 
decorations of fluttering, wraith-like women 
whose ancestors are the ladies in Persian 
miniatures, 18th century prints, and even the 
profile pastels of Manet.” 

Frank Crowninshield, an ardent admirer of 
Laurencin’s work, writes in the catalogue that 
this artist has suffered from a backhanded dis- 
paragement—of being called a “boudoir” artist 
with a limited palette and too much “ele- 
gance.” What the critics really meant, points 
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out Mr. Crowninshield, is that she is only “fol- 
lowing instinctively the impulses of an un- 
divided feminine psyche . . . that underworld 
of her spirit so miraculously peopled by white 
peonies, doves, and pale ladies, all living to- 
gether mystically, as in a garden of dreams. 
And those ladies of hers—for they are un- 
mistakably ladies—how enchanting they are, 
with their undefined pools of night which are 
their eyes, their magnolia-soft cheeks, their 
plumes of periwinkle blue and lips of fade- 
less rose.” 





Landscapes by Soble 


Recent paintings by John J. Soble on view 
until Nov. 20 at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries, New York, reveal new directions being 
taken by this talented New Yorker. A sum- 
mer at Buck Hills Falls, Pennsylvania, has re- 
sulted in a landscape series that shows skill 
in combining color with design to arrive at 
warmly integrated glimpses of fields and for- 
ests. Soble has not forsaken his cityscapes 
and the show includes, in addition, two strong 
portraits, a large nude, and several still lifes. 

Outstanding of the artist’s recent pictures 
is a view of Radio City from a Sixth Ave- 
nue roof-top. The great rising skyscrapers in 
the distance form a huge solemn abstract 
design that dominates nearly all of the can- 
vas, while on the foreground roof-top are two 
girls—two lovely Esmereldas dancing away 
the city’s awful majesty. A group of draw- 
ings included in the show are entirely of 
children, full of understanding “little women.” 
When Soble tackles such a figure subject as 
Unemployed, there is no protest. 


A New Audience 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, famous preparatory 
school at Lawrenceville, N. J., is being given, 
until Nov. 18, an excellent opportunity to re- 
view the history of print making in concise 
and authoritative form. The exhibition, ar- 
ranged by Robert McDonald and made pos- 
sible by the co-operation of James H. Lock- 
hart, Jr., young New York collector, traces the 
art from the 15th century to the 20th, touch- 
ing through fine impressions on the giants of 
the past. 

This exhibition is the first of a series 
planned by Mr. McDonald to cultivate a love 
for fine art in the youth of the nation, whence 
must come the collectors of tomorrow. “The 
idea,” writes Mr. McDonald, “behind this 
first of several ‘experimental exhibitions’ is to 
show the finest prints to a new audience— 
the preparatory schools. Were this exhibition 
held, for instance, in an art gallery, museum 
or art school, it would be visited by the small 
group of collectors, students and critics who 
see thousands of pictures a year, but by few 
others. Generally speaking, this tends to make 
art audiences ingrown. 

“But now through the kindness of James 
H. Lockhart, Jr., of New York, to whose col- 
lection all these prints belong and the gen- 
erous co-operation of Mr. Heely and Dudley 
Morris, I am able to take this very remark- 
able group of prints to new places. 

“Representing the highest expression in 
graphic art during the five centuries since its 
beginning, this exhibition gives the student a 
very real panorama of art history as well as 
an opportunity to view original works by the 
greatest masters at first hand. And if, in this 
crusade, one new pair of eyes are opened to 
the pleasures of art, it will be most decidedly 
worthwhile.” 

Glancing through the catalogue one finds 
Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, a Niello Print (repro- 
duced in Oct. 15th Art Dicest), Tiepolo, and 
Canaletto among the Italians; Master E. S., 
Van Mechenem, Master of the Playing Cards, 
Diirer, Aldegrever, Pencz and Holbein among 
the Germans; Van Leyden, Rembrandt, Ruys- 
dael and Bout among the Dutch; Duvet, Cal- 
lot, Lorrain, Nanteuil, Ingres, Delacroix, Dau- 
mier, Meryon, Gauguin, Lautrec, Rouault and 
Picasso among the French; and Hogarth, 
Blake, Bonnington and Lucas among _ the 


English. 





Sprague’s Rugged Hills 

Robert B. Sprague, who has been working 
and teaching in Taos, New Mexico, during the 
past 18 months, is holding his first exhibi- 
tion west of the Mississippi at the Chappelle 
House under the auspices of the Denver Art 
Museum. These 20 studies in black and white 
will go to the Oklahoma Art Center, Okla- 
homa City, in December, following the No- 
vember showing in Denver. 

In this varied group is a series of mountain 
studies, convincing documents of the rugged 
hills of Northern New Mexico. Equally in- 
teresting are his unusual and forceful selec- 
tions of the New Mexico Penitente fanatics. 
The exhibit is completed by still life com- 
positions, ranging from stylistic renditions to 
the semi-abstract. Sprague has exhibited ex- 
tensively in the East, and was director of the 
First Annual Exhibition of Mid-Western Art, 
held in Dayton, Ohio, in 1934. 





JEWELL ON AMERICAN ArT: Edward Alden 
Jewell’s second of a series of lectures on Amer- 
ican art will be given at the Brooklyn In- 


stitute of Arts and Sciences the afternoon of 
Nov. 19. 


The Art Digest 
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Chamber of Horrors? 


e 


THE NEws that painters working on the 
1939 New York World’s Fair must be mem- 
bers of the United Scenic Artists of America 
—an A. F. of L. labor union—has brought 
forth caustic comment from John Sloan, well 
known American artist. A press dispatch in 
the New York Sun quotes Sloan as foreseeing 
“another chamber of horrors” and making the 
blunt statement that “It will be the worst 
aggregation of wall paintings ever assembled.” 

“That union is the last on earth to deter- 
mine what is good,” the dispatch quotes 
Sloan: “Its members do commonplace work 
on anything from a scroll to a mural—they 
are tradesmen.” 

“I have been antagonized by the idea of 
unionizing artists,” he added, “but if paint- 
ers who express themselves on large areas 
in public buildings need mutual protection, 
I think the C.1.O. type of union would be 
preferable to the A. F. of L.” 

In a reply to Sloan’s reference to a “cham- 
ber of horrors,” Fred Marshall, representa- 
tive of the United Scenic Artists of America, 
said: “This statement would be libelous if it 
were not for the fact that it is so utterly ri- 
diculous and shows that Sloan does not know 
what he is talking about. 

“To say that an artist is not capable of 
performing artistic work because of union 
affiliation only shows the ignorance of the 
person making such a statement. The United 
Scenic Artists numbers among its hundreds of 
members some of the most distinguished men 
and women of the art world, and within the 
next few months the world’s foremost mural 
painters will become affiliated with our or- 
ganization. Among the members of our organ- 
ization are Norman Bel Geddes, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, Lee Simonson, Albert Johnson, 
Henry Dreyfuss, Jo Mielziner, Rex Whistler. 

“Our members have been employed in the 
studios of such famous mural painter as Rob- 
ert Chandler, C. B. Falls, John Scott Williams 
and many others. The late Joseph Urban, who 
was art director for the Chicago Century of 
Progress World’s Fair, was a member of our 
union as were and in most cases still are, 
many of the men who executed his finest work. 

“The union has never censored the work of 
any member as implied by Mr. Sloan, and 
has never presumed to ‘determine what was 
good’ to use his own expression. Furthermore, 
our members are not and never will be under 
any dictatorship as to subject matter of any 
censorship by the union.” 


we 


The People Work, Evening: BENTON SPRUANCE 
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Awarded Pennell Memorial Medal 


Art Instructors Awarded Aquarelle Prizes 


ART TEACHERS carried off the bulk of the 
prizes offered at the annual joint exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Water Color Club and 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, being held at the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Eliot O’Hara, who has for years been teach- 
ing the water color medium, was awarded the 
Club’s prize of $200 “for the strongest group,” 
with four views of the Southwest. The award- 
ing of the Dana Medal paid homage to George 
Walter Dawson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania art faculty and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury president of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club, the tribute being paid specifically to a 
group of 20 flower paintings and garden 
scenes. A dynamic lithograph, Ecclesiastes, 
won the Eyre Medal “for the best print” for 
Lewis C. Daniel, New York teacher and illus- 
trator of Joyce and Whitman. Benton Spru- 
ance, who teaches architectural construction 
and lithography at the School of Industrial 
Art, won the Pennell Memorial Medal “for 
achievement in illustration or the graphic 
arts” with two lithographs, The People Work: 
Noon and The People Work: Evening. 

While “there is about the miniatures,” 
writes Dorothy Grafly of the Record, “an air 


Yuma Dunes: Eviot O'Hara. Philadelphia Water Color Club Prize 
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of yesteryear, without yesteryear’s fine 
draughtsmanship,” the honor-winning exhibits 
“are head and shoulders above a majority of 
their fellows in the show.” The Pennsylvania 
Miniature Society’s Medal of Honor went to 
Elizabeth White McCarthy’s portrait of Dr. 
Judson Daland. Betsy Flagg Melcher was 
awarded the D. L. McCarthy Prize for My 
Father. Both reveal “a primary interest in 
character.” 


“Tt has long been a favorite indoor sport,” 
writes R. Edward Lewis of the Inquirer, “to 
rip all jury findings to pieces, whether those 
making the decisions were all artists—as in 
these instances—or reputed ‘experts.’ It’s so 
easy to do. It is also so fruitless, 

“We doubt if there is any artist nowadays 
who pays much attention to such awards. 
They’re nice to get, of course, but it doesn’t 
mean a thing if you don’t. And when what is 
called a water color exhibit incorporates so 
many extra fields, the weighing of worth 
hinges on a great deal more than Horatio 
could have dreamed about. And the fact that 
water colors so rarely are judged by how per- 
fectly they speak in the language native to 
their medium, and to it alone, gives O'Hara a 
double-triumph.” 


Dorothy Grafiy singled out from the 805 ex- 
hibits by 420 artists the following: Emil 
Bisttram’s bitter sketches of a winter-starved 
West; the themes from Devil’s Island by Walt 
Lauderback; Josef Presser, whose massively 
composed groups of sleeping derelicts occupy 
a place of honor; New York types by Ruth 
Light; agonized figure compositiens by Alex- 
ander Portnoff; Froelich who goes to the 
horse races; Peter Helck who goes to the 
automobile races; the neat individualism of 
Marguerite Gaudin; the beach studies by E. 
A. Walter and Salvatore Pinto; the creative 
compositions of William S. Schwartz; Alfred 
Bendiner’s travesties on Oriental sights. 


“There is much able work,” continues Miss 
Grafly. “Especially interesting are farm com- 
positions by Charles Ward, with emphasis on 
workers; Western mesa and canyon forma- 
tions by Howard Giles; W. E. Heitland’s 
breezy tropical water-colors; cactus forms in 
Western desert mountains by C. Golden; car- 
nival impressions by D. A. Costa; F. W. Ben- 
son’s familiar sporting scenes, Stanley Wood- 
ward’s stormy seas.” 
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Loans from Albi Museum Illustrate 
Art of Toulouse-Lautrec, Bitter Dwarf 


A COMPREHENSIVE SHOWING of the art of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, for the benefit of the Mu- 
seum of Albi, France, and featuring the paint- 
ings bequeathed to that museum by the art- 
ist’s mother, is current at M. Knoedler & Co., 
New York, until Dec. 4. It was at Albi that 
the Toulouse-Lautrec estates were and it was 
back to his mother at Albi, the Countess de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, that the artist journeyed to 
die. When she bequeathed to the museum the 
bulk of her son's paintings it was with the 
condition that they should never leave the 
museum. For this one occasion, a benefit to 
aid the financially-straitened museum, au- 
thorities have allowed the paintings to leave. 

Since Albi is off the beaten path of most 
touring art lovers, the New York exhibition 
will offer the most accessible viewing of 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s achievement that can be 
had. Nearly thirty paintings, and a large selec- 
tion of drawings and posters make up the 
show, with the Albi works augmented by sev- 
eral French and American loans. An elaborate 
catalogue with an introduction by Rene 
Huyghe, curator of paintings at the Louvre, 
has been issued for the exhibition. 

The night life of Paris at the fin-de-siéclé 
provided the Vicomte Henri de Toulouse-Lau- 
trec-Monfa, a misshapen and bitter dwarf, with 
all of the beauty he squeezed out of life. He 
was born an aristocrat and in spite of a gross 
physical appearance there was one writer who 
described his personality with one trenchant 
word: seductive. Born in 1864, he died of al- 


Lady with a Dog: Henri Toutouse-Lautrec 
Lent by Marie Harriman 


coholism at the age of 37. He was, Mr. 
Huyghe writes, “the acme of ugliness .. . His 
legs had not developed because of a double 
fracture in his youth. He had the air of a 
bad imitation of a man. From this ugliness 
was born a sharp bitterness that made him 
gloat over the sight of broken humanity—to 
dig into the physical and moral hideousness 
and to wring from the poor degraded wretches 
a kind of revenge.” Yet Lautrec came from 
a glorious line of the counts of Toulouse and 
of the viscounts of Lautrec, Lords of Monfa, 
who trace their descent directly from the time 
of Charlemagne. 

Such was the picture of the cripple who 
haunted the Paris cafes and cabarets. The 
beauty was in. his art. The special brand of 
realism that is Lautrec’s—as individual as that 
of any of his contemporaries such as Degas, 
Renoir, and Monet—is his use of what has 
been defined as “character-patterns.” His art 
is linear (he studied for hours before the 
linear patterns of Piero della Francesca), and 
it is in flat patterned areas that a Lautrec sub- 
ject reveals its character. 

Lautrec borrowed the impressionist method, 
but subordinated it to his two-dimensional, 
Japanese-like style. But preceding each pic- 
ture, with all its spontaneity and simplifica- 
tion, were dozens of mulled over sketches, days 
and weeks of direct observation. 

Lautrec loved to do the large litho theatre 
posters that have become so closely associated 
with his art. In them he found complete sym- 





pathy between his style, his line and the 
exigencies of the medium—the demand for a 
“poster effect.” Included in the Knoedler dis- 
play are a dozen of these from the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs. The paintings depict scenes 
in the cabarets, portraits of night life cele- 
brities, carnival, circus and opera scenes. 
Those included in the present exhibition range 
from 1881 to 1900—his entire art career. 

Lautrec’s importance in the modern move- 
ment has increased as the years have passed 
since his death in 1901. “It would be a mis- 
take,” writes Louis Carre in the catalogue, 
“to see in Toulouse-Lautrec only that which 
depicts the end of a century, the end of a 
race. This new Daumier was certainly the 
most epic observor of the customs of his day 
and without him the Moulin Rouge and its 
quadrille, the songs of the Montmartre, the 
easy and joyous life of the ‘Temps des Equi- 
pages’ would have faded in our memory like 
the dry and yellow leaves of the publications 
of that period. The present exhibition aims to 
place him more accurately in the art of the 
last fifty years. Toulouse-Lautrec plays a part 
that is far from negligible in the development 
of the art of today. His work was the source 
of inspiration to the succeeding generation. 
May we cite one name only, Picasso?” 

In New York this month the two meet again. 





Americans for Paris 


Parntincs by 40 leading American artists, 
which will comprise an exhibition in Paris 
next May, form the first major exhibition of 
the season at the Museum of Modern Art, on 
view until Dec. 13. The group constitutes part 
of the retrospective exhibition that was to be 
held in Paris last May at the invitation of 
the French government. The show was post- 
poned for a year when it was found that the 
time of preparation was too short. The Paris 
showing which opens next Spring at the Musée 
du Jeu de Paume, will encompass a survey 
of American art beginning with Colonial ef- 
forts, with the emphasis, however, on con- 
temporary art. The present show comprises 
the first section of 40 artists selected by the 
museum committee. The artists were free to 
select any one of their paintings. 

The following have been invited to show 
in the exhibition: California: Maurice Sterne; 
Colorado: Frank A. Mechau; Connecticut: 
Peter Blume; Iowa: Grant Wood; Missouri: 
Thomas Hart Benton; New York: Charles E. 
Burchfield, George Biddle, William Gropper, 
Henry Lee McFee, Henry Mattson, Eugene 
Speicher, Morris Kantor, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Max Weber; New York City: Alexander 
Brook, Francis Criss, Guy Péne du Bois, Louis 
Michel Eilshemius, Ernest Fiene, Edward 
Hopper, Joe Jones, Bernard Karfiol, Leon 
Kroll, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Jonas 
Lie, Ernest Lawson, Reginald Marsh, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, Charles Sheeler, John Sloan, Niles 
Spencer, Florine Stettheimer, Raphael Soyer, 
John Marin, John Whorf, William Zorach; 
Pennsylvania: Franklin C. Watkins; Texas: 
Alexandre Hogue; Wisconsin: John Steuart 
Curry. 





RemBranpt a Restorative: “Those quaint 
souls,” comments Herman Reuter of the Hol- 
lywood Citizen New, “who still cling to the 
notion that expert workmanship counts for 
something should take a look at a fine, fully 
authenticated Rembrandt, The Man with the 
Golden Chain, at the Stendahl Galleries [in- 
cluded in an exhibition of old masters ar- 
ranged by Dalzell Hatfield]. It might act as 
a restorative after the fainting and nausea 
engendered by too, too much fiddle-faddle 
perpetuated contemporaneously by third-rate 
Giottos and Cézannes.” 
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Picasso, Pro and Con 


Tue “Twenty Years oF Picasso” show at 
the Jacques Seligmann Galleries claimed fea- 
ture attention from all but one of New York’s 
critics, That one, as expected, was Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald Tribune. Viewing a show 
which sent others to their dictionaries for 
fresh adjectives to describe the famous Span- 
iard, Mr. Cortissoz remained consistent in his 
championship of “craftsmanship.” 


“I love,” he wrote, “all this talk about the 
‘periods’ of Picasso, so comically suggestive 
of an organic growth that it is impossible to 
perceive in his art. As a matter of fact, Roth- 
enstein went to the root of the matter when 
he said of the ‘gigolo of geometry’ that this 
‘sad esthetic rake spends each week end with 
a different style.’ There is no link of evolu- 
tion that can be detected binding the Tete 
d’Arlequin at Seligmann’s which represents 
Picasso in his more conservative vein, to 
Les Demoiselles d’Avignon [reproduced in 
last issue of THe Art Dicest], with its 
anatomical distortions and grotesque physi- 
ognomies. 

“That picture, I may note in passing, re- 
calls a curious mutation in the taste of a 
connoisseur. It comes from the Jacques Dou- 
cet collection. When I knew Doucet his house 
in the Rue Spontini was a sanctuary for the 
dix-huitieme, his pictures, drawings, furniture, 
statuary, bibelots and the rest making one of 
the most entrancing interiors that have ever 
existed in Paris or anywhere else. Then he 
dispersed it all at a memorable sale and 
‘went in’ for things like Les Demoiselles d’ Avi- 
gnon. I wonder, in heaven’s name, why? Did 
he see beauty in this ugliness? Did he see 
any sequel to the superb craftsmanship of the 


18th century in this careless rendition of 
forms?” 


Referring to the more than fifty exhibi- 
tions that opened in New York during the 
week, Emily Genauer of the World Telegram 
opened a double-column of laudation with: 
“The list of those which should be ‘musts’ 
on the gallerygoer’s calendar is headed by the 
Picasso show at Jacques Seligmann’s.” Jerome 
Klein of the Post, tracing “the introspective 
tangle that is the lifeline of modern art” 
through five exhibitions, said: “No matter 
where you seize the line, you will find it 
knotted up in some way with the personality 
of the greatest living painter, Pablo Picasso. 
Thus the Picasso show at Seligmann Galleries 
is a general guide to virtually the whole peri- 
od since the beginning of the century . . . 
Though the show does end here, in real life 
the play goes on, with Picasso again following 
tortuous paths.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun called the show 
“an instance of the durability of certain fash- 
ions” and took direct issue with Mr. Cor- 
tissoz on the question of collector Jacques 
Doucet’s taste. When Doucet, he said, “turned 
away conspicuously from 18th century art and 
began collecting Picasso and his contempo- 
raries, a great many connoisseurs who had not 
previously seen anything in cubism began to 
wonder if they had not after all been hasty 
in condemning it—and a celebrated right- 
about-face took place, many embarrassed pic- 
ture dealers acknowledging the error, too. 
The Doucet residence from that moment be- 
came a place of pilgrimage but not every- 
one who wished got inside the gates. At the 
Seligmann’s there are no special barriers.” 





Lapis Ponpers a Question: “I’ve heard it 
said that there are always two sides to a 
question,” laments P. Lapis Lazuli, exponent 
of the sur-social-conscious school, “but it 
seems the butter is always on the other side.” 
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Head of a Man: Greorces RovavuLt 


Rouault, of the “Stained Glass” Quality 


A GROUP OF EARLY PAINTINGS, water colors 
and gouaches by Georges Rouault, elderly 
member of the group of French Moderns in 
Paris, is on view until Dec. 4 as the opening 
exhibition of the season at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, New York. Two-score pictures pro- 
duced between the years 1903 and 1917 form 
a sequel to the large Rouault exhibition held 
in the same gallery in 1932 and, to make the 
exhibition as representative as possible, Mr. 
Matisse has borrowed more than half of the 
pictures from European and American private 
collections. 

In his book, Painters and Personality, Sam 
A. Lewisohn places Rouault among the high- 
est in the ranks of the moderns. His book re- 
produces two of the Rouwault pictures in- 
cluded in the present show, the Three Judges, 
owned by Mr. Lewisohn, and Deux Femmes, 
from the collection of Dr. H. Bakwin. Of 
Three Judges the collector writes, “Rouau!t’s 
delineation of the brutality of the law in the 
person of the almost Satanic judge is unfor- 
gettable. The beautiful browns and blues help 
to create the illusion of an unreal legal inferno. 
The heavy simplified lines are appropriate 
means of giving one the sense of being in 
an abstract world in which the figures are of 
general significance. They convince us of the 
fact that no particular time or place are here 
depicted but that we are dealing with an 
abstract symbol of the law even though there 
is a semblance of a human figure.” 

Mr. Lewisohn’s enthusiasm for Rouault is 
summed up elsewhere in the book with these 
words: “There is a beautiful sultriness about 


Rouault’s work that has the menacing feeling 
of an approaching thunderstorm. The distinc- 
tive quality of his palette with its fascinating 
surface, he acquired from his apprenticeship 
in the workshop of a stained glass worker. 
This gave him the technical background ap- 
propriate to handle the clashing world of un- 
tamed wish-spirits that inhabit the subcon- 
scious. For stained glass is better. suited to 
imprison the symbols of our imagination than 
to reflect present reality. Rouault’s jagged, 
black outlines, not unlike the outlines in the 
windows of the cathedral at Chartres, are ap- 
propriate partitions in the hell that he envi- 
sions. His indigo blues have a sinister quality 
that transforms a simple interior into a realm 
of dark forebodings. His reds, though low in 
key, transform an innocent landscape into a 
flaming inferno. Back of his technical com- 
petency, there is in Rouault a tragic poet who 
criticises the present in terms of the eternal.” 

Technically, the paintings in the Matisse 
showing reflect an artist with tremendous in- 
dividuality. The “stained glass” quality in 
Rouault is arrived at in terms of paint and 
pigment and is no appropriation from another 
field. Working from utter blackness to light, 
translucent color, he reverses the technique of 
most artists. His pigment is watery on the 
exterior and, when high in color, is ever dark- 
ened and menaced by the black and blues 
that shine through from the underpainting. In 
Crucifixion, the ordinary realities of optical 
life are caught up in the cosmic rhythms of a 
religious turmoil as the highlights follow form 
in tormented confusions. 
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Norris Dam: Pau SAMPLE 


Sample Turns to Harbors—and Norris Dam 


Havinc FLOWN from Seattle to New Or- 
leans and to Baltimore for his notable series 
of the “Harbors of America,” Paul Sample 
has lately been dividing his time between Cali- 
fornia and Vermont, with an occasional visit 
to Maine. Canvases from these parts, as well 
as six of the more important harbor views 
make up his exhibition at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York,;until Nov. 29. 

Sample, whose brush was always sharp- 
edged and adroit, seems to have become in- 
tensely occupied with copious detail. The most 
minute detail, as long as it is representative 
of the subject, does not escape Sample’s eye, 
especially when he is painting such an am- 
bitious canvas as Norris Dam. As a faithful 
and uncompromising commentator on _ the 
American Scene, Sample imbues his work 


with pictorial geometry and the plastic, ex- 
pressive quality of form painting. His staccato 
touch may be found in crowded impressions 
of suburban scenes, and the canvases of ranch 
life. The harbors included in the show are 
Seattle, Stockton, Baltimore (described as “an 
iron first beneath a velvet glove”), Philadel- 
phia, with its city stretching into vistas of 
granite and smoke; the wealthy port of 
Houston, which holds the reputation of be- 
ing the worst harbor to navigate in the United 
States; and the picturesque New Orleans with 
the Mississippi winding away in the distance. 
Supplementing the Sample show is an ex- 
hibition of bookplates and drawings, a fore- 
runner to the Christmas show, which suggests 
that a drawing or a personal book plate 
would be an appropriate gift for a friend. 





Artists’ Congress 


WitH THE voice of Pablo Picasso carried 
through the ether from Paris to extend greet- 
ings, the Second American Artists’ Congress 
will open with a public session, Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 17, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Main speakers for the evening will include 
Mayor La Guardia, to talk on his favorite 
subject, “New York as a Cultural Center:” 
Max Weber, national chairman of the Artists’ 
Congress; Stuart Davis, George Biddle, and 
Martha Graham, well known dancer. Follow- 
ing the open session Friday night will be 
meetings and round table discussions in 
closed sessions on Saturday and Sunday 
mornings and afternoons. 

The Artists’ Congress has been strong in its 
denouncement of war and Fascism and it is 
expected that the Picasso radio address will 
be an eloquent plea for the Spanish Loyalist 
cause and a scathing attack upon Fascism. 
While it has not been officially announced, it 


is assumed that the painter will speak to the 
Congress in French. 

A large measure of attention at the Congress 
this year will be devoted to the Federal Arts 
Bill calling for a permanent department of 
fine arts to encourage creative work and to 
make it an integral part of American life. It 
is expected that this bill will receive the 
whole-hearted endorsement of the Congress. 





SHows By Jersey Artists: Entering into its 
seventh year as an active promoter of its local 
artists, the New Jersey Gallery in the Kresge 
Department Store, Newark, is holding a series 
of one-man shows.of contemporary New Jersey 
artists. Showing until Nov. 15 were oil portraits 
by Isobel Jamison, Summit artist. Other ex- 
hibitions held earlier featured the work of 
George Schwacha, Jr., Robert Pedersen and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Molarsky. In December the 
gallery will hold its annual small picture 
exhibition. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Ganz Visits America 


Dr. Paut Ganz, professor of the history of 
art at the University of Basle, Switzerland, and 
a noted authority on Hans Holbein the 
Young: t, is paying the United States his first 
visit. Dr. Ganz will lecture on the work of 
Holbein and will see examples of his work in 
public and private art collections. His tour 
will include the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, the Grolier Club, 
the Rhode Island School of Design, the Boston 
Museum, Chicago Art Institute, University of 
Illinois, Harvard and Princeton. 

Although this is Dr. Ganz’s first visit to 
America, he has authenticated many of the 
important Holbeins in American collections, 
submitted to him in Switzerland. He has re- 
marked at the unusual appreciation Ameri- 
cans have for the 16th century German mas- 
ter. “There is a saying in Europe that when- 
ever a work by Holbein is discovered there, it 
is sure to go to America,” Dr. Ganz is quoted 
by the New York Times as saying. “The rea- 
son for this great interest over here is, I 
think, Holbein’s democracy. Whether he was 
painting a king or a commoner, he was a 
democrat. Always he portrayed his sitter as 
accurately as possible. Perfect accuracy was 
the idea of his painting. He was so impartial 
that he did not even flatter himself in his 
self portraits.” 

Dr. Ganz feels that American collections 
are rich enough in Holbeins to give an ex- 
cellent evaluation of the artist at his greatest. 
He mentioned among the finest of American 
Holbeins those in the Mellon and the Bache 
collections, both of which have been given to 
the public. 





New Jersey Prizes 


Aimee E. Orlip’s March Winds was the first 
prize winner at the Seventh Annual New 
Jersey State Exhibition, being held at the 
Montclair Art Museum until Nov. 28. Other 
awards offered by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League were an honorable mention 
in oil for Theodore Hussa and a_ special 
honorable mention to George Schwacha, Jr. 
The medal of award in the small canvas sec- 
tion went to Nicholas Carone, the first honor- 
able mention to Angelo di Benedetto, and 
second honorable mention to Don Merrigan. 
In the water color field Marguerite L. Mel- 
ville was the winner of the medal of award, 
and Blanche Baxter, the honorable mention; 
while in the black’ and white section Robert 
W. Dick won the medal of award and Clara 
W. Bryant the honorable mention. Mimi 
Murphy was given the medal of award in 
sculpture, and Trudi Fish, the mention. 

The awards made by the Montclair Art 
Association were: Medal of award in paint- 
ing, George Schwacha, Jr.; honorable mention, 
Frank Fiore. Small canvases: Medal of award, 
Angelo di Benedetto; honorable mention, Es- 
ther Hepler. Water colors: Medal of award, 
J. D. Leonard; honorable mention, Herbert 
Pierce. 





Levitt Memoria SHow: An extensive ex- 
hibition of the work of the late Joel J. 
Levitt, who died last March, has been ar- 
ranged by friends of the painter, and will 
remain at the Park Art Galleries, New 
York, until Dec. 5. The scope of Levitt’s work 
dates from the time when he was a prize-win- 
ning member of the Petrograd Academy, 
where he studied under Repin; his arrival in 
Paris; and finally, his settling in New York 
in 1914. Landscapes from Maine, Colorado, 
Massachusetts and New York, as well as 
portraits and still lifes, are shown. 
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Loans on Art 


OF FAR REACHING interest is the announce- 
ment of the establishment of the Fine Arts In- 
vestment Corporation with offices at 424 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It is designed to 
meet a need which has long existed. Briefly, 
the corporation proposes to provide a recog- 
nized agency through which loans on paint- 
ings may be procured. 

Works of art have, especially during de- 
pressions, been discussed as valuable invest- 
ments. Until this step by a group of mid- 
western business men, there has been prac- 
tically no tangible means through which own- 
ers of art could adequately prove this premise 
by borrowing on their paintings in case of fi- 
nancial necessity. It is obvious that a work of 
art which cannot be replaced has an intrinsic 
value in proportion to its artistic merit. 

One of the many examples illustrating the 
investment value of a fine work of art, is 
that of the collector who, in pre-depression 
days, purchased an important painting in ex- 
change for certain securities. Later, the for- 
mer owner tried to buy back his painting 
for the same price. The present owner refused 
to consider such a proposition. After analysing 
his purchase, he realized that the securities 
today have a market value of 1/4 of the cost 
of the painting, whereas, if he wished to dis- 
pose of the painting, he could realize the 
full amount of his investment. 

In order to have adequate geographical rep- 
resentation, the Fine Arts Investment Corpora- 
tion has appointed the Findlay Galleries of 
New York, Chicago and Kansas City to make 
appraisals and to recommend loans. This firm 
has been active in the art world for three 
generations, having been founded in Kan- 
sas City in 1870. 





Hugh H. Breckenridge 


Hugh H. Breckenridge, a member of the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts since 1894, died in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 4 at the age of 67. He had returned a 
few weeks ago from East Gloucester, Mass., 
where he conducted the Breckenridge Sum- 
mer School of Art. 

Born in Leesburg, Va., Mr. Breckenridge 
first came to study at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy when he was 17. In 1891 he won the 
first Toppan prize, and a year later went to 
Europe with a scholarship to study with 
Bouguereau, Ferrier and Doucet. Although 
he had made his reputation with portrait paint- 
ing, Mr. Breckenridge later turned to ab- 
stractions, which aroused much interest at 
the academy shows. During his career as a 
teacher he stressed color, and had for the 
past several years been working on a book, 
now nearly completed, dealing with the theory 
of color. 

Mr. Breckenridge served for eleven years 
on the Philadelphia municipal art jury. He 
was a member of the Fellowship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, an associate of the National 
Academy of Design, and a former president 
of the North Shore Arts Association of 
Gloucester. 





OaKLann’s TeN “MENTIONS”: Ten honor- 
able mentions have been selected by vote of 
visiting artists from among the exhibitors at 
the Oakland Art Gallery’s water color and 
print annual. Those honored are: Jack Fagan, 
James A. Holden, Charles Orson Horton, 
Dong Kingman, Tom E. Lewis, Maurice 
Logan, Erle Loran, Yoshida Sekido, Emmett 
Teague and Ray Wilson. From these ten the 
guest of honor will be chosen for the 1938 
annual. 


15th November, 1937 











Two Heads: BertHe Morisot 


Berthe Morisot, Impressionist, in Seven Media 


AN INTIMATE GLIMPSE into the more per- 
sonal creations of Berthe Morisot is afforded 
at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery, New York, 
where an exhibition of her work in seven 
media is being held until Dec. 4. These studies 
in water color, sanguine, pencil, pastel, oil, 
crayon and charcoal were selected from the 
collection of Morisot’s daughter, Mme. Rou- 
art, who had treasured them since the artist’s 
death in 1895. 

A delicacy of line and a certain feminine 
graciousness characterize the work of Morisot. 
The attitude of a child’s head with its dimin- 
utive profile, its tumbled hair or wide, curious 
eyes attracted the pencil and crayon of this 
leading woman Impressionist. That she worked 
with apparent enjoyment on these freely con- 
ceived figures and delicate landscapes may 
be seen in the unhesitating arrangement of 
her compositions, in which forms are some- 
times worked out with clear details, sometimes 
sketchily suggested. Particularly appealing 
are the drawings of two small girls together; 
the sanguine of a wistful child at the piano; 


and the pastel of a young girl in a long yel- 
low gown, so reminiscent of Whistler’s favorite 
model in white. 

Morisot’s first instruction came with Corot, 
who was recognized as the leader of the 
“Modern School” at that time. When she was 
20, however, she met Manet while copying: 
old masters in the Louvre. Working with him 
she developed a new technique and a keener 
precision in draughtsmanship. Manet changed 
her interest from landscape to figures. They 
became close friends, and 13 years later she 
married his brother Eugene. Her home in the 
Rue Villejust, Paris, drew many famous Pari- 
sians of the day—Manet, Renoir, Degas, Pi- 
ssarro and the poet Mallarme. The writers 
wrote about her and the artists painted her, 
especially Manet who used her as a model in 
Le Balon and Le Repos. As one of the leaders 
of the Impressionist movement, Berthe Morisot 
exhibited with this group from their first revo- 
lutionary show in 1874 until the last exhibition 
of the Impressionists as a unit in 1886, when 
the succeeding “ism” began to stir. 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 
CONSTABLE 


AND THE LANDSCAPE 
Until November 27 


63 EAST 57TH STREET - 





NEW YORK 
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Flatford Lock: Joun CONSTABLE 


New York Sees “Constable and the Landscape” 


As A SEQUEL to its “Chardin and the Still 
Life” exhibition last year, the Marie Harriman 
Gallery of New York has assembled through 
November paintings of another who was the 
master of another type of picture, “Constable 
and the Landscape.” A half dozen Constable 
landscapes have been brought together from 
various sources to hang beside the essays in 
landscape by a dozen other 19th century 
European artists. While not attempting a 
scholarly demonstration of a Constable influ- 
ence in each one of the latter—which includes 
such individual spirits as Rousseau, Seurat, 
Cézanne, Renoir, Millet, Corot, and Degas— 
the exhibition does tend to focus attention 
upon the landscapist in Constable in the light 
of what has come after him. 

In his Reflections on British Painting, 
Roger Fry, however, made that demonstra- 
tion. “He (Constable) is the one English art- 
ist,” wrote Fry, “who has added something 
to the European idiom of painting. In that his- 
torical picture he occupies a place between the 
17th century Dutch, who had contributed a 
great mass of new material to our knowl- 
edge of appearance, and the Modern French— 
and with the exception of Chardin, he is, 
I think, the only artist in these two cen- 
turies who made a distinct advance in the 
discovery of appearance.” 

The six examples assembled in the Harri- 
man display, two of which are from Hartford 
collections and a third from the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, are eloquent pictures of that 
tight little kingdom of England. Nearly every- 


thing that can be said about Constable’s in- 
timate countryside scenes can be said about 
the lyric poetry of Wordsworth; they are 
studies of nature, of man in nature and mood 
in nature; they are subdued, never strident. 
Yet each of the six provides a surprising and 
entirely new moment in vision. It was Fry’s 
contention that the impressionist movement 
was latent in Constable and, if this is true, the 
Phillips Gallery’s On the Stour, rebellious in 
its vision, provides a document in case. Beside 
it the Renoir and Monet hang in friendship. 
A tiny landscape, Bridge on the Mole, is re- 
echoed in a Corot landscape in its freshness 
and poetry, and, in its measured rhythm, in 
even the Cézanne. Except for the matter of 
stridency the small landscape, Ripe Cornfields 
might even hang beside a Van Gogh. The 
Flatford Lock goes well with a Delacroix. 

The familiar Constable is represented in 
Wagon Fording River, resplendent with the 
atmosphere and transcendent comfort of a 
rural scene in England; moody, subtle, and 
presented with consumate self-effacement. It 
is only when the later moderns come on the 
scene that “self” begins to modify and even- 
tually predicate the artist’s vision before na- 
ture. Thus for his perfect sincerity and “ar- 
tistic good breeding” Fry likened Constable 
to Velasquez, who was also self-effacing. 

Today, a hundred years after his death, 
surrounded by those artists who brought all 
that was latent in Constable to the surface, 
the “well bred” Englishman gains all the more 
by his quality of subtlety. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57tH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Elie Faure Passes 


Dr. Exre Faure, noted French art historian 
best known for his five-volume History of 
Art, died October 31 in Paris at the age of 
64. Originally trained as a surgeon, Dr. Faure 
spent most of his life writing about art. He 
was the author of many biographies of the 
French artists with whom he was a close 
friend in Paris. 

Faure’s History of Art, translated into Eng- 
lish by Walter Pach, was one of the first art 
histories to examine art primarily in rela- 
tion to civilization, an approach which, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Tribune, 
made it “essentially a history of mankind.” 

“An example of his technique,” the Herald 
Tribune added, “was his comparison of an- 
cient Greek and early French sculpture in The 
Spirit of the Forms, the last volume of his 
history. In parallel rows he arranged ten 
pairs of pictures, one representing Greek sculp- 
ture to the Alexandrian age and the other 
French sculpture to the sixteenth century. 
From the similarities in the two rows he 
sought to show that sculpture in each land 
had followed an almost identical development. 
Since the two lands had influenced each other 
little directly, Dr. Faure contended that this 
identity arose from the similar developments 
in the Greek and French civilizations. It 
showed, he said, that life itself controlled 
the form in which art developed. 

“Critics of Dr. Faure’s work often said that 
he drew too sweeping generalizations. They 
accused him of being a ‘poetical’ historian. 
Dr. Faure recognized this criticism and con- 
ceded once that he had been ‘boyish and tear- 
ful.’ But he held that a history of art should 
not confine itself to mere facts.” 

In 1931 and 1932 Dr. Faure made a tour 
of the world and in Mexico was a guest of 
Diego Rivera. While in New York, according 
to the Herald Tribune, the famous historian 
said he believed that the art of painting was 
being lost because modern architecture did 
not encourage the art. He looked to the mo- 
tion picture as the successor of painting as an 
art. 

The appearance of a popular priced reprint 
of Pach’s translation of Dr. Faure’s history 
was reported in the October Ist issue of THE 
Art Dicest, page 30. 





In His Midriff 


At the new Tone-Price Galleries in Los 
Angeles the water colors and drawings of 
Jacob Epstein are, to quote Herman Reuter 
of the Hollywood Citizen News, “causing a 
great deal of eyeball rolling and hand wring- 
ing and such like.” The “doughty Epstein,” 
explains this critic, “took pencil in hand and 
with a half dozen or so strokes made sug- 
gestions of a human torso. This process he 
repeated until he had fashioned heaven knows 
how many different specimens, and sent them 
forth into the market place. 

“Now such proceedings are by no means 
improper. The Epstein aforesaid has every 
right to demonstrate his ability to make tell- 
ing lines without fumbling. But what gives 
me a distinct contraction in the midriff is 
the fact that there are those who regard such 
performances as the ultimate of what Jack 
Woodford has distinguished with the price- 
less term ‘beauteh.’ 

“Epstein’s penciled trifles have, as a mat- 
ter of fact, no more weight, artistically, than 
would result if Fritz Kreisler, say, were to 
get up before an audience and solemnly saw 
off a half dozen notes, pause impressively, and 
repeat the performance at intervals in differ- 
ent keys and with different arrangements of 
notes.” 


The Art Digest 
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Dossena 


THE DEATH of Alceo Dossena in Rome at 
the age of 60 brings to mind one of the great- 
est frauds in the history of art, and how it 
was made possible by the genius of man who 
was born 500 years too late. Trained as a 
marble mason in Cremona and gifted with 
vast talent for imitating the forms and tech- 
niques of Ancient and Renaissance masters, 
Dossena turned out sculptures that fooled the 
experts of two continents, brought $2,000,000 
to the pockets of unscrupulous dealers, and 
left him a poor man, some say unjustly dis- 
credited. 

“Imbued,” said the New York Herald 
Tribune, “with the spirit of his predecessors 
through his work of restoration as an ap- 
prentice near Cremona, he found himself 
capable ef imitating those predecessors per- 
fectly. He never copied their works, but his 
originals were so much in the style of various 
old artists that experts throughout the world 
were fooled.” These works, when passed as 
genuine antiques, sold for as high as $150,000. 

Dossena made American headlines in 1928 
when a lawsuit disclosed his imitations of 
Donatello and other Renaissance masters in 
several American museums and private col- 
lections, among them the Cleveland Museum, 
the Boston Museum and the Metropolitan. 
The latter museum, reports the New York 
Times, “came off rather better than some of 
the others, for it never exhibited its one Dos- 
sena example, or announced its acquisition.” 
The late John Marshall, eminent archaelogist, 
had bought the statue, a small figure of a 
Greek maiden, but got suspicious after the 
purchase, and the maiden came to rest in 
a dark corner of the Metropolitan’s basement. 


The fakes were traced to Dossena’s work- 
shop. Dossena, readily admitted authorship, 
but gave the explanation that he had made 
them on commission for a dealer with no idea 
that they would be palmed off as genuine 
antiquities. Several Italian dealers, it was re- 
vealed, had learned of Dossena’s gift and per- 
suaded him to turn out reproductions of an- 
tiques, some dating to the fourth century B. 
C. Then the pieces had been suitably “pack- 
aged” and sold for fabulous prices. 

Apparently little of this wealth sifted back 
to Dossena. In December, 1928, he sued two 
Roman art dealers, Fasoli and Pallesi, for 
$66,000 claimed as due on work done at their 
order. He said that of the $35,000 they 
had paid him for ten years work, most of it 
went for materials and the remainder equalled 
only a fraction of the profit the two had made 
on a single one of his works. At the trial, 
Deputy Farinacci, representing Dossena, told 
the court that Fasoli had tried to put the 
sculptor out of the way by denouncing him 
as an anti-Fascist plotter. Dossena was cleared 
—his status as a poor man all his life count- 
ing heavily in his favor—and he was hailed as 
a genius, albeit a gullible one. 

The Times describes Dossena as “tall, stoop 
shouldered, and of nervous temperament. A 
native of Cremona, he was not only a sculptor 
but an architect, an archaeologist, and a 
chemist of sorts. The last attribute might ac- 
count for the skill with which some of his 
products acquired the discolorations supposed 
to be the unmistakable hallmarks of antiquity.” 

Dossena’s career ends on an ironic note. 
In the winter of 1933, four years after the 
fraud was uncovered, an auction of “genuine 
Dossenas” was held at the now defunct Na- 
tional Art Galleries in New York’s Hotel 
Plaza. Thirty-nine pieces of sculpture brought 
only $9,125, with $675 the top price—his work 
was monetarily worthless without the patina 
of antiquity. 


15th November, 1937 











Young Couple Reading: Perpino MANGRAVITE 


Peppino Mangravite in New York Exhibit 


PeopLe painted by Peppino Mangravite 
seem to enjoy eating, drinking, or dancing— 
either in the warm glow of the sun filtering 
down through orchard trees or in the eerie 
light of the moon as it plays on the lawn in 
front of a country house. Perhaps it is be- 
cause this artist, who exhibits his recent 
paintings at the Rehn Galleries, New York, 
until Dec. 4, lives in the Adirondacks and 
offers his friends amusements in rural sur- 
roundings. Mangravite is at present teach- 
ing at the Colorado Springs Arts Center. 

The youthful couples, sprawling languidly 
about or dancing sprightly steps over the 
grass, are usually wearing popular Country 
Club sweaters or what is known as “Bronx 
party dresses.” Yet, in spite of this modern 
touch, there steals into these canvases a 
certain nostalgic reversion into the quaintness 
of a past era. Mangravite belongs to the ro- 
mantic school of American painting, in which 
strange phantasies are woven around dream- 
like characters, as in the Dancing in the Moon- 
light with its pale green light and the exagger- 
ated movement of the dancers. 

Another moonlight scene Poet in Rye shows 
the poet stretched out on a bench gazing soul- 
fully into space, while in the background 
rises the empty specter-like buildings of the 


amusements park. Mangravite’s ability to mix 
warm colors with cool ones is well demon- 
strated in the landscape of two lanky girls 
burying a dead bird. The lushness of mid- 
summer is found in the radiant canvases Re- 
union in the Orchard and After the Picnic, 
in which companionable groups are seated un- 
der the trees, enjoying the weather and the 
food. Mangravite’s capacity for character por- 
trayal is best stated in the two-figure com- 
positions Young Couple Drinking, and Young 
Couple Reading. 





Secrets 


“Secrets of the Artist” is the title of an 
exhibition at the De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco, wherein artists of the 
Federal Art Project give a full exposition of 
the methods by which they work. Steps in the 
creation of mural decorations, sculpture, mo- 
saics and lithographs, according to the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, are explained. 

Bay Region artists included in the show 
are Maynard Dixon, Hilaire Hiler, Edith 
Hamlin, Louis MacRitichi, Beryl McCarthy, 
Arthur Murphy, Marian Simpson, Vladimir 
Nemkoff, Franciena Terebova and Beckford 


Young. 


WILDENSTEIN AND CO,, Inc. 


PAINTINGS AND 


WORKS OF ART 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 





SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY 
FRANS HALS 


To November 23rd, inclusive 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GRADU- 
ATE FINE ARTS SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


61 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 










Exhibition of Paintings 
by 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


New York Public Library (St. Agnes Branch) 
544 Amsterdam Avenue (near 82nd Street) 


November 10 thru Friday, December 10 


Open daily 9 A. M. io 9 P. M., except Sundays 


WALKER GALLERIES 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 


108 East 57th Street * New York 











DELPHIC STUDIOS 


PAINTINGS 
Nov. 15th to 28th 


JANET R. GANNETT 
AURELIO CORDARO 
ELLEN M. KERN ROSE DRIVER 


44 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 


Portraits, Flower Paintings 
and Drawings by 


ANGELE WATSON 


Until November 20 


ARDEN GALLERY 460 PARK AVE. 








Christmas Problems 
Art lovers will find no better 


way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than with 
gift subscriptions to THE 
ArT Dicest. Elsewhere in 
this issue you will find a gift 
subscription blank. A beauti- : 
ful Christmas card will be # 
sent apprising your friend of 4% 
your gift. 


THE ART DIGEST ‘ 
116 East 59th Street, New York ; 
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The Gamblers: Paut MomMMER 


The Brooding Landscapes of Paul Mommer 


Pau. Mommer, exhibiting at the Midtown 
Galleries, New York, until Nov 22, paints 
Astoria in a way that brings lyrical sublimity 
to an otherwise commonplace section of Great- 
er New York. Exploring the outskirts, Mom- 
mer has found deserted spots away from “man- 
or” developments and without a suggestion of 
crowded suburban living. 

These scenes inspired by Astoria are so 
qviet and unmolested that they bring to mind 
ceriain sections of undeveloped Central Park 
that were pictorially recorded by Louis 
shemius back in 1880’s—with the exceptiqn 
that Elshemius painted the visible straight 


from nature and Mommer paints his landscapes 
from imagination. Most of the canvases are 
places that the artist remembered, impres- 
sionable subjects—clumps of deep green trees 
surrounding a many-gabled white house, a 
bleak house along a strip of sea or a house 
by a road with windows like haunted faces, 
peering out into the gathering gloom. Mom- 
mer is not interested in painting light and 
air and the ordinary aspects of nature. He 
weaves a mood of mystic melancholy around 
strong patterns of make believe landscape 
carrying a brooding intensity into his dark 
veiled skies and somber foregrounds. 





Soviet Architecture 


Designs submitted in the competition for the 
Palace of the Soviets in Moscow are included 
in an exhibition of contemporary Russian 
architecture and town planning at Avery 
Architectural Library, Columbia University, 
until Dec. 3. The display, which will later 
go on a national tour, was arranged in co- 
operation with the American Russian Insti- 
tute for Cultural Relations. 

The winning design by Boris M. Lofan, Rus- 
sian architect, as well as the design entered 
by Le Corbusier, Swiss-French modernist, are 
shown. The foundations for the Palace are 
now being laid. Designed as a memorial to 
Lenin, the Palace is planned as the world’s 
tallest building and will be the meeting place 
for the All-Union Congress of the Soviets. It 
will be crownedsby a colossal statue of Lenin, 
250 feet high and executed in stainless steel. 

The super-block plan of housing is illus- 
trated by photographs of Zaporoche, indus- 
trial city near the Dneiper Dam, second larg- 
est dam in the world. Blocks of apartment 
houses are complete units, embracing hotels, 
stores, restaurants and schools. Among pro- 
jects of this type is the automobile workers’ 
settlement at Gorky. 





Not So New: From Frank Hartley Ander- 
son of Birmingham, Ala., comes this item: 
“The November lst issue of THE Art Dicest 
runs a note calling attention to the fact that 
Troy Kinney has designed something new, a 
small plate for use on collections of prints. 
I enclose two copies of such a plate I de- 
signed in 1922 and which was in the 1922 ex- 
hibit of the American Bookplate Society.” 


Pen and Brush Annual 


In the newly decorated galleries of the 
Pen and Brush, the Fall Members’ Show is 
being presented in an exhibit that is lively 
and high in key. As for instance, the large 
Gertrude by Anna Duer Irving, the two 
portraits by Mariette Barry, and the humorous 
Cat and Chinese Chair by Gertrude Nason. 
Others also high in key are Agnes Mother- 
sele’s Skater, the gay Phlox by Gertrude 
Gardner and the decorative Metal Tulips by 
Mrs. Forbes Hawkes. 

Providing deeper notes in contrast are: 
Grace Bliss Stewart’s Beside Still Waters, the 
vibrating Two in the Sun by Charlotte Kud- 
lich Lermont, Marion Hawthorne’s still life 
and the child study by Charlotte Regester. 
Other members represented are Helen Law- 
rence, Love Porter, Jane Peterson, Kather- 
ine White Ryan, Katherine Lovell, Virginia 
Griswold, Flora Belle Carlsen, Marie Purssell, 
Caroline Bell and Helen Stotesbury. 





R.S.V.P.: This is the most unusual invita- 
tion the editor has received in months: “The 
First School of American Dada, 623 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, wants like MAD to 
have you at its woodworking Bee Monday 
Evening. Please bring some plant life and a 
dear friend.” 


Publicity and Advertising 


Specialists for museums, galleries 
and other art organizations 


Torrey-Hohoff, 135 E. 58th St., N.Y. 
The Art Digest 











Catholic Arts 


THROUGH THE ENERGETIC worRK of Sister 
Esther, head of the art department of St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, the Catholic Col- 
lege Art Association was founded last May, 
and in October the association held its first 
conference and organizational meeting. High 
dignitaries of the Church have approved the 
formation of the association and Sister Eu- 
genia, Dean of St. Mary’s, placed the hos- 
pitality of the college at the disposal of dele- 
gates. 

The proposed plan adopted at the confer- 
ence follows closely one which was set forth 
by Sister Esther in a letter to THe Art Dr- 
cest (Ist April, page 3). The conference has 
dedicated the association (1) to formulate 
and uphold a code-of objectives for the art 
departments of Catholics colleges in con- 
formity with the Holy Father’s wish that 
“Faith may guide the arts”; (2) to en- 
courage and facilitate art activity in Catholic 
colleges by organizing traveling exhibits from 
the best work of both students and _ profes- 
sionals that had been submitted to the con- 
ference exhibition, and by furnishing pub- 
licity for Catholic art activities and achieve- 
ments; (3) to publish a Catholic College Art 
Quarterly featuring articles by its members, 
news and aids for the college instructor in art. 
Other proposals such as establishing a rental 
library of Christian art publications will be 
put to vote at a later national and regional 
meeting. E 

Among the schools and colleges represented 
are: St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind.; Mundelein College, 
Chicago; Rosary College, River Forest, I1l.; 
St. Mary-of-the-Springs, East Columbus, Ohio; 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky; 
Nazareth College, Louisville; Mount St. Jo- 
seph on the Ohio, Hamilton Co., Ohio; Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mount 
Mercey Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Our Lady of the Pines, Fremont, Ohio; Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul; Ladywood 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Notre Dame, Ind.; Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Francis Normal School, 
Lafayette, Ind.; St. Joseph College, Adrian, 
Mich.; Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa; St. 
Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Esther, S.P., was named chairman of 
the association. Offices are located at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. 





Jane Blaney Exhibits 


Abstracted landscapes and portraits, which 
depart not too far from objectivity, comprise 
the first one-man show by June Blaney cur- 
rent at the Vendome Galleries, New York. 
Miss Blaney, trained originally as a fashion 
illustrator, studied under well-known Parisian 
artists and most of the canvases in the show 
were painted several years ago. Connecticut 
and Southern France landscapes as well as 
figure studies are included, most of them in 
low, unassuming tones of browns, reds and 
russets. A feeling for the decorative qualities 
latent in each subject is brought out. 

One of the most colorful of the figure 
pieces, Georgette, provides a strong note in 
an otherwise restrained assembly of canvases. 
A hint of Modigliani form in many of the 
figure studies places Miss Blaney as a modern. 





Wortn Mutuinc Over: Attendance at the 
Los Angeles Art Association’s loan exhibition 
of old masters exceeded 50,000 the first two 
weeks. “That might be worth mulling over,” 
thinks Herman Reuter of the Hollywood Citi- 
zen-News. 


15th November, 1937 








The Landlord: Epmunp BLAMPIED 


(Water Color) 


Blampied’s Water Colors of Earth and Toil 


THE RICH EARTH and the men who toil 
played an important part in the life of Ed- 
mund Blampied, eminent British etcher who 
was born and raised on a farm on the Island 
of Jersey. With a reputation well earned in 
the drypoint and etching field, Blampied has 
now turned to water color and oil painting. 
His latest creations may be seen at the Guy 
Mayer Gallery, New York, until Dec. 4. 


In the water colors of the hearty Jersey 
folk may be seen the same lusty arrogance 
that distinguishes Blampied’s prints. Blam- 
pied has never forgotten the characters of his 
youth as they sat around in humble kitch- 
ens swapping yarns or following the pleasant 
pastimes of eating, drinking and arguing. It 
was not until he was 15 that Blampied visited 
a town. That it made no great impression on 
him may be seen in his choice of subject mat- 
ter—harvesters lifting grain in the early light 
of morning, carts winding down rutted roads 
and heavy white horses blended into the 
horizon. 

There is definite contrast between the misty 


“The Mystery of Winter” 


landscapes, blurred into mellowness by suf~ 
fused color, and the sharply defined figures 
acting a scene in one of the darkened interiors. 
Often Blampied aids the action of his players 
by emphasizing the outline with a lithographic 
crayon as in Estaminet Gaity, a group of ag- 
ing companions in the act of “whooping” it up. 
The familiar topic of peasants eating by lamp- 
light is also presented by Blampied. Of a more 
original content is The Alarmist, an avid talk- 
er who is spreading fear propaganda to his lis- 
teners. The Landlord as Blampied sees him 
is a fat, gouty man who goes about frighten 
ing women and children. 





WEBER ON SciENCE OF PicMENT: F. W. Web- 
er, authority on the chemistry and physics 
of pigment, is giving four lectures during No- 
vember at the Art Students League of New 
York. The next will be the evening of Nov. 
19; and the last the morning of Nov. 20. 
These lectures are of particular importance to 
students who wish to amplify their knowl- 
edge of the scientific aspects of painting. 
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Orang-Outang: Francois PomMPpon 


Pompon, Animalier 


Tue First elaborately staged exhibition of 
the season at the Brummer Galleries, New 
York, deals with the animal sculptures of 
Francois Pompon, who worked for 40 years 
before his Polar Bear in the 1922 Salon d’- 
Automme brought fame and sales to the 
stocky, white-beared sculptor. Although the 
Brummer show is the first exhibition of the 
animalist ever held, there is a “Pompon” Mu- 
seum in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, built 
by the French government to house the 
contents of his studio willed to the nation 
at his death. Nearly half of the 60 pieces, 
which will be shown at Brummer’s until Dec. 
31, were lent by the French government, while 
the rest come from private collections. 

Pompon had a deep conviction that all 
beasts, large or small, knew him and trusted 
him because he understood them. He began 
modeling only after long, thoughtful, and lov- 
ing observation; spending his winters at the 
Jardin des Plantes, and his summers watch- 
ing small animals and birds in the fields of 
Normandy. 

The son of a small town artisan and cabi- 
net maker, Pompon went to Paris in 1875. 
There he met the animalist, Rouillard, who 
decided his vocation for him. The early days 
when he settled in Montparnasse are de- 
scribed by Rene Demeurisse, director of the 
Pompon Museum: “His studio was a tripe- 
seller’s storeroom. Imagine it, with its 20 feet 
by 12. A nasty light filtered in over the door. 
A bench—his father’s—served as a table. 
A stove, two seats, the covered saddle of the 
bench-vise, that was all. At the back, a bal- 
cony which he himself built and where the 
woman he wag;to marry at this period, 
should live. Of Madame Pompon there still 
remains a portrait, moving, pathetic; a lit- 
tle of the soul clings to the grain of the ma- 
terial. She believed in him but her obscure 
sacrifice remained unrewarded, for she was 
fated to die a few months before his first 
success.” 

When Rodin saw Pompon’s Cosette, which 
won a Gold Medal in 1886, he offered him 
“twice as much as whatever anyone else was 
paying” to collaborate. And for 40 years af- 
ter that Pompon worked anonymously with 
other men while dreaming in the shadows of 
works to be accomplished. It is believed that 
even Sarah Bernhardt had him model busts 
of Sardou, Rostand and others, to which she 
signed her own name. Yet all the time he was 
modelling little animals “for fun.” Then his 
large white polar bear at the Salon d’- 
Automne created so much comment that he 





was able to give himself up entirely to his 
art and in ten years catch up with all the lost 
hours. Just before his death in 1933 he fin- 
ished The Bull, a commission from Paris. 





Stenvall’s Debut 


JoHN STENVALL, singled out as a promis- 
ing member of the Downtown Gallery’s group 
of young painters, is holding his first New 
York exhibition until Nov. 20. Although he 
claims Chicago as his home, Stenvall has been 
travelling up and down America, studying the 
character of its landscape, its life and its 
people. No note of American realism or con- 
temporary genre painting, however, creeps 
into these water colors and gouaches. Handled 
freely with an abundance of rich color, they 
bespeak more of sophistry than of homespun 
art. 

Night scenes and Chicago streets are favorite 
themes with Stenvall, as are poetical land- 
scapes and well-planned still lifes. He has a 
keen, humorous sense of observation, and is 
ever on the alert to record experiences. Mil- 
lions of twinkling lights, quiet waters flowing 
under a darkened bridge on the outskirts of 
a city and the dramatic blending of a dark- 
ened earth and a lowering sky are repeated 
patterns in his work. 

Wyoming born, Stenvall turned to art only 
after he had tried a long list of occupations— 
working on a milk route, picking apples, ar- 
ranging department store windows, and acting 
as a store clerk, a sign writer, farmer and 
orchestra player. At the University of Nebras- 
ka, he was given, along with his Bachelor of 
Arts degree, the Riorden Morey fellowship 
to the Chicago Art Institute. He studied there 
for some time, and was subsequently awarded 
the Institute’s honorable mention for land- 
scape painting, and the Robert Jenkins Me- 
morial prize. 

Six of the twelve paintings by Georgia 
O'Keeffe, recently reproduced in full color by 
the Knight Publishers in the O’Keeffe port- 
folio, are also on exhibition at the Downtown 
Galleries, along with the complete set of 
reproductions. The selection was made to best 
represent the significant style of the artist, 
consisting of: White Calla Lily (1928), 
Black and Purple Petunias (1925), Sunflower, 
New Mexico (1935), Music—Blue, Black and 
Green (1920 abstraction), Pedernal and Red 
Hills (1936 landscape) and the new Horns 
and Feathers, which has never been exhibited 
before. 


Room Alone: JoHN STENVALL 
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After the Bath: Kart Horer 


Hofer’s Plastic Form 


AN ALMOST PLASTIC MANIPULATION of paint 
may be perceived in the exhibition by the 
German painter, Karl Hofer, being held at the 
newly opened Nierendorf Galleries, 21 East 
57th Street, New York, until Dec. 4. Some- 
times Hofer seems to use paint like clay, rub- 
bing in the shadows and building up planes 
until the highlights have an almost calcimine 
texture. Yet in spite of the strong bodies and 
lean muscles of the women Hofer paints, there 
is an almost elfin purity reflected in the wide 
pools of dark eyes, and their tapered chins. 

Hofer believes that painting should be kept 
apart from nature, and yet remain within 
actual contact of it. And so he mixes realism 
with spirituality. The sculptured torsos and 
the long thin arms produce the compact forms 
that characterize this artist’s work. Character- 
istic of a Hofer composition is the use of a 
scarf tied about a figure’s head or a cloth 
draped about its hips. Besides the figure com- 
positions in the Nierendorf show there are a 
few still lifes and Swiss landscapes, with 


stucco-like buildings standing clustered 
against high mountains. 

9 66 93 
Boston’s “Modern 


Tue Boston Museum oF Mopern Art, 
lusty offspring of New York parents, has taken 
over the gallery of the Boston Art Club, ac- 
cording to an announcement of its president, 
Nathaniel Saltonstall. Excepting only the Fine 
Arts Museum and the Fogg Museum, this gal- 
lery on Dartmouth Street is the most commo- 
dious in the city, centrally located and 
adapted to house extensive exhibitions. The 
move to permanent quarters was made pos- 
sible by the interest of the museum’s mem- 
bers, by public backing during the past two 
years and by the co-operation of the Art 
Club. It has been arranged for the club to 
have the gallery for its traditional Winter and 
Spring “Member Shows.” 

The Museum’s program for its third sea- 
son will start the middle of November, and 
will endeavor to trace in part the local in- 
terest of both artists and collectors in the de- 
velopment of modern art. There will be a 
“Boston Loan Show,” exhibiting local posses- 
sions which the public has not previously seen: 
Following will be an invitation show of con- 
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temporary New England paintings, chosen by 
a jury not officially connected with the mu- 
seum. Other exhibitions will be of contempo- 
rary French oils, of contemporary sculpture, 
of modern glass and textiles, and a summer 
show of theatrical art. The Boston Museum 
of Modern Art, like its newly-born sister in- 
stitution in Washington, is affiliated with the 
New York organization—now awaiting the 
completion of its new building. 


The Boston officers are: Nathaniel Salton- 
stall, president; Mrs. Robert Hillyer, vice- 
president; Moses Williams, Jr., treasurer; 
Stuart Montgomery, secretary. The trustees 
are: W. G. Russell Allen, Mrs. Francis W. 
McVeagh, Mrs. Roger B. Merriman, Thomas 
N. Metcalf, John H. Thacher, A. Conger Good- 
year and Alfred H. Barr, Jr. The gallery direc- 
tor is Miss Dorothea Helt, who for several 
years has been associated with Boston artists 
and exhibitions and was exhibition director 
of the Boston Art Club. 


Boris Chaliapin 


Boris CHALIAPIN, son of the famous singer, 
Feodor Chaliapin, is exhibiting his work in 
portraiture at the gallery of Mrs. Cornelius J. 
Sullivan, New York, until Nov. 30. In the 
show are five drawings and an oil painting of 
the artist’s father, a portrait of Rachmaninoff 
as well as likenesses of many people socially 
prominent, both American and Russian. 

Boris Chaliapin was born in Moscow, his 
mother being an Italian ballerina who danced 
at La Scala Opera and toured America 40 
years ago as Iole Tornagi. Though at the time 
quite young, the son has vivid memories of 
the Revolution which swept the foundation 
from beneath the splendor that was Old 
Russia. In 1922 Feodor Chaliapin left Russia 
and in 1925, Boris, at the age of twenty, was 
allowed to move to the longed-for Paris. 
There he took a studio’-overlooking Mont- 
parnasse cemetery and lived for six years, 
spending his summers at Rachmaninoff’s house 
in Rambouillet. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan also announces 
that Princess Serge Gagarin. will be associated 
with the gallery. Prince Gagarin’s grand- 
father was a well known Russian painter and 
vice-president of the Academic des Beaux Arts 
in St. Petersburg. Princess Gagarin had in 
her home in Russia a notable collection of 
paintings, many of which are now hanging in 
the Hermitage and the Museum of Alexander 
the Third. 





Feodor Chaliapin: Boris CHALIAPIN 
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Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


As these November days roll around it be- 
comes clear that the season 1937-38 will go 
down on record as one of New York’s most 
active. During the week beginning Nov. 1 
there were 56 new exhibitions opened; dur- 
ing the following week more than 30. These 
shows are predominantly of the contemporary 
American variety, though a few old master 
and French modern exhibitions are com- 
manding attention. Two large Picasso shows, 
one at Jacques Seligmann and the other 
just opened at the Valentine Gallery; a Rou- 
ault show at Pierre Matisse’s; Laurencin at 
Findlay’s; Pompon at Brummer’s and group 
shows at various other galleries keep interest 
sustained in the French, while the Frans 
Hals exhibition at Schaeffer’s is a notable 
argument for the art of the old masters. 

In the main, however, interest has cen- 
tered about a group of Americans who have 
taken their place recently as social historians. 
Thomas Benton, George Biddle and Joe 
Jones, each with separate one man shows, 
opened the November calendar with three 
distinct commentaries upon life as it is lived 
today in U. S. A. Two were from Missouri 
which may be still another commentary. 


Benton Holds Up 


As literature on Thomas Benton piles up, his 
art, drawings this time, appears to hold up. 
The general tenor of metropolitan criticism 
on Benton’s “hillbilly” American scene is 
that it is genuine, and being genuine, it is 
art. The show at Associated American Artists 
(reported last issue) contained most of the 
drawings included in Benton’s recent, and 
well received, book, An Artist in America. 
“The scenes and personalities portrayed,” 
wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the Times, 
“are suffused, always, with a warm, imme- 
diate—on the artist’s part, a profoundly felt 
—essence of life. This work, like the murals 
and easel paintings, is by no means ‘realism,’ 
as we toss the term about in our effort to dif- 
ferentiate art types. But it is very real, and 
often poignant.” 

Benton’s drawings, concluded Jerome Klein 
of the Post, are his best work and this critic 
took the occasion to observe that the artist’s 
style, when he creates “great social pano- 
ramas on walls” is “not natural and simple, 
but curiously, forced and frenzied.” 

Henry McBride. lukewarm on the subject 


Box: Mervin Jutes (Hudson D. Walker) 





of Benton, wrote in the Sun of the drawings: 
“There is nothing held back in them, there 
are no reserves for another day, you see it 
all at once and generally you do not like it 
—or at least you do not approve of it—any- 
more than you approve of the matter you 
see in the tabloids. That it is American must 
be admitted. The tabloids, too, are Ameri- 
can.” Benton’s people are too “uncouth” to 
suit McBride. 
Jones Now Militant 

It is probably natural then that McBride, 
confronted with Joe Jones’ canvases of, for 
one thing, wheat fields, and for another thing, 
sins against the proletariat, would prefer his 
paintings on the former subject. Jones’ new- 
est and third exhibition, held at the A. C. A. 
Gallery where his first triumphant exhibition 
was held, showed evidences of a growing 
“militancy.” Thus far Jones has kept within 
bounds and he is militant “only when the 
wind blows nor’ by nor’west,” writes Mc- 
Bride, but, he adds a word of warning: “car- 
ried too far, it’s danger; it is death.” Jones’ 
militant pictures are concerned mainly with 
the disasters of fascism and in particular it 
is summed up in one picture entitled With- 
out Mother. 

Jewell, in the Times, was direct in his re- 
action to this picture. He called it “a piece 
of sentimental posturing.” “Joe Jones,” he 
wrote, “seems still one of those characters 
in search of an author. It is indeed a mixed 
assortment lacking the clear, pure flame of 
a unique artistic purpose that he now brings 
forward. Gone is the virtuoso of the dazzle 
of those earlier Wheatfields, one item in 
which series has entered the Metropolitan. 
Joe Jones re-emerges an exponent, more strict- 
ly, of ‘proletarian themes.” Seeing a loss of 
distinctive personal style in these new Joe 
Jones exhibits, Jewell is not cynical: “If art 
is long, life is long also. Joe Jones can afford 
to take all the time he needs.” 

This opinion, however, was not unanimous. 
“A great forward step in technical realiza- 
tion,” concluded Klein of the Post. Emily 
Genauer, World Telegram critic, placed the 
picture, Without Mother ‘at “the tops.” “His 
work,” she observed, “is emphatically social 
again. But from it he has sloughed whatever 
characteristics it had in common with mes- 
sage-bearing political posters. Today his pic- 
tures have a much more profound human con- 
tent. There is in them cosmic perspective, 
passionate insight.” 


Biddle’s “Biddles” 


Then, finally, the third of the trio of “so- 
cial historians.” Keeping generally to the 
same tenor, McBride’s conclusion in regard 
to Biddle is that the artist has arrived now— 
and only after hard work—at a style. “In 
fact,” he writes, ““Biddles’ are easily recog- 
nizable in 1937 and have traits unassociated 
with the work of other artists. They are 
soundly put together as pictures, they ‘carry’ 
definitely across the room, they have pleasant 
enough color, they have gained distinctly in 
design (due, no doubt, to recent study of the 
mural problem) and, best of all, they have 
acquired a certain outdoor jollity in the 
choice themes.” 


Achievement and Promise 
A New York debut by Charles Cagle at the 
Tricker Galleries met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse from nearly all quarters. “A bold in- 
dividual talent, with almost as much achieve- 
ment as promise,” was the estimate of How- 
ard Devree, of the Times. Though critics 
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Head of a Girl: WitHetm LeHMBRUCK 


found influences of other moderns in _ his 
work, particularly Vlaminck and Segonzac, 
they found, as Melville Upton, of the Sun, 
put it, “a style which . . . is sufficiently his 
own for all his immediate purposes. His 
work has the vitality of intense conviction 
... There are no half statements in his work.” 
This impression of vigor was fairly general 
with the critics. Emily Genauer of the World 
Telegram found his canvases “big and ex- 
pressive, the colors lush and luminous, the 
conceptions rich and imaginative.” In the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Anita Brenner termed his 
technique as “not profoundly original, but it 
suits his purposes well, a purpose not too 
remote in the figure studies at least, from 
that of the well known American figure 
painter, Speicher.” 

Another painter who won headline space 
in a number of reviews was Mervin Jules, 
25 year old newcomer, presented at the Hud- 
son D. Walker Galleries. Jules, from Bealti- 
more, is a painter of “the miseries of the for- 
gotten man,” to borrow McBride’s descriptive 
phrase. “He can be uncanny at times, wrote 
the Sun’s critic, “and is most so when he 
makes the least effort to preach.” Even so, in 
the opinion of Emily Genauer, “his composi- 
tions live and breathe and communicate so 
convincingly the painter’s own reactions be- 
cause he uses paint so well.” 

Even more enthusiasm came from Klein, in 
the Post, “he hits clean and hard and flinches 
at no problem in his range.” 


A Neo-Baroque 

Exactly where in the contemporary 57th 
Street line-up the Julien Levy Gallery fits is 
a matter of conjecture. Aloof from the or- 
dinary run of galleries with a tight little 
group of painters all its own, many of them 
surrealists, this gallery has gone ahead, ask- 
ing no quarter, to build up what has become 
one of the most successful of small gallery 
ventures ever attempted in New York. Ca- 
tering definitely to the smaller circle of New 
York’s sophisticates, a newer type of art 
collector, it features such advanced move- 
ments as “neo-romanticism,” surrealism, and a 
certain, indefinable type in which Pavel 
Tchelitchew must, for the moment, be placed. 

The gallery is fast becoming one of the 
“smart” places about town. Henry McBride’s 
teview of the show concerned only the peo- 
ple who were at the cocktail—no, sherry— 
Opening, and what they said and then what 
he said. A painting that impressed McBride 
was a Portrait of Lincoln Kerstein, but why 
Was not evident in his long review. He im- 
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mediately went into who was there at the 
party. The only thing to do was to get 
over to Julien Levy’s and report the show. 
Tchelitchew, it seems, is, in his latest por- 
traits, a prime spirit in a “neo-Baroque” 
movement. An excellent technician, this Rus- 
sian appropriates the surrealists’ safaris into 
space to caption his ecstatically realistic por- 
traits. His palette, however, is saccharine. 


The Panorama 

The late Arnold Wiltz whose posthumous 
show was held at the Karl Freund Gallery 
won deserved konors. “Crystalline realization,” 
Klein in the Post termed his later work. “The 
poetic license in Mr. Wiltz’ recreations of 
landscape forms to suit his personal taste for 
linear pattern and compositional balance is 
one of the most valuable and charming assets 
of his painting,” observed Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune. . . . | After a long interim 
devoted to printmaking, Cadwallader Wash- 
burn, showing oils at the Macbeth Galleries, 
proves “impressive” and shows “keen observa- 
tion,” according to Howard Devree, Times 
critic, . 

A decidedly individual talent is current for 
the next two weeks at the Tricker Galleries, 
Sarah E. Hanley. She studied and worked 
under Louis Tiffany for a long while and com- 
bines a strangely primitive quality in her oils 
with a certain opalescence, and with a heavy 
aerial perspective used in her color. Religious 
subjects and landscapes make up the show 
with one called Montauk Light House coming 
off best . . . The Grant Studio’s new gallery 
on historic Macdougal Street is full of sur- 
prises in its layout. Helmi Collander’s oils 
recently shown there have a glow all their 
own that gives them an old master touch. 

George Wright’s pastels and gouaches at 
Grand Central Galleries make one yearn to 
be in the country these fall days. They are 
technically irreproachable. . . . 

One of the happiest combinations of artists 
that could be brought together is current at 
the Buchholz Gallery: Lehmbruck’s sculpture 
and Modigliani’s drawings. The show gives 
an excellent perspective of the modern Ger- 
man’s expressionistic figures (reproduced) 
. . . Paintings of the west by Bessie Ellis 
Stow, well known to Californians, shown at 
the Studio Guild, catch the spirit of desert 
flora that prove Mrs. Stow an observant and 
enthusiastic traveller . . . Herbert Barnett, 
with a Boston show just closed which stirred 
New England critics, is now current at Con- 
temporary Arts. “A painter’s painter,” William 
Germaine Dooley termed him in the Boston 
Transcript. 


Squatter’s Children: Joe JoNEs 
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Miner at Rest: Irwin D. HorrMan 
Awarded Mrs. Henry F. Noyes Prize 





Bracing Subway Excavation: Asso OsTROWSKY 


Awarded Kate W. Arms Memorial Prize 


Americans and Swedes Meet at Etching Society’s Annual Show 


Prizes at the 22nd annual exhibition of the 
American Society of Etchers on view at La 
Maison Francais, Rockefeller Center, went 
this year to five artists who might be styled 
“off the beaten track” of regular winners. 
Irwin D. Hoffman, with Miner at Rest, won 
the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes prize of $50, a 
designation that received the full approval of 
Emily Genauer of the World Telegram. Hoff- 
man, she says, “managed to inject into this 
black-and-white arrangement of simple lines 
an amazing amount of color, vitality, dynamic 
strength and textural richness.” 

Abbo Ostrowsky, founder and director of 
the Educational Alliance Art School in New 
York, was awarded the Kate W. Arms prize 
of $25 for Bracing Subway Excavation, 
judged the best print by a member of the so- 
ciety. Lazy Afternoon by Viadumir Didur was 
honored with the J. Frederick Talcott prize of 
$25 for the best print by a non-member. 

John W. Winkler of California was given 
the John Taylor Arms prize, judged on the 
basis of technical execution, for Police Boats. 
Said to have a finer command of the etch- 
ing medium than any other living American 
printmaker, Winkler is now working on a 
monumental San Francisco set. Police Boats 
is the first from his hand in a long period 
of unexplained absence from exhibitions. 
To Arthur W. Hall of Kansas went the Henry 
B. Shope prize of $50 for “the best etching 
in the exhibition judged from the point of 
view of composition only.” The Hall print 
is titled Field Hand, an unusual selection 
since it is a simple portrait. 

The jury of award for all prizes except 
the Shope and the John Taylor Arms was 
composed of Armin Landeck, Philip Kappel 
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and Arthur W. Heintzelman. Mr. Arms 
awarded his own prize; the Shope jury con- 
sisted of George Licht, Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett and Otto F. Langmann, all architects. 
Assisting Landeck, Kappel and Heintzelman 
in picking the 194 exhibits were Eugene Hig- 
gins and Albert Sterner. 

In addition to the prizes, honorable men- 
tions were voted to the following: Martin 
Petersen for the etching, Amanda; to Armin 
Landeck fer the drypoint, House-tops, 14th 
Street; to B. J. O. Nordfeldt for the etching, 
Woman from Chimayo; to Chauncey F. Ryder 
for the drypoint The Power Line; to Rob- 
ert Nisbet for the drypoint, On River Be- 
low Kent; and to Gordon Grant for the aqua- 
tint, Sea Harvest. 

As reported in the last issue of THe Art Dt- 
cesT, the annual of the American Society of 
Etchers is this year augmented by a compre- 
hensive exhibition of Swedish prints, brought 
to the United States at the suggestion of John 
Taylor Arms, president of the society. The 
Swedish section, representing the best output of 
34 artists, is the result of an interchange with 
Sweden, where an exhibition of 204 American 
prints was warmly received this past summer 
and is still on tour. Believing that cul- 
tural ties pave the way for a better un- 
derstanding among nations, Mr. Arms has de- 
voted much of his time to assembling Amer- 
ican shows abroad. 

Writing of the society’s annual, Emily Ge- 
nauer .of the World Telegram noted the 
“modern” tone of many of the exhibits. “One 
never expects,” she wrote, “an etching show 
to be startlingly ‘modern,’ because the etch- 
ing medium resists facile, pyrotechnical ef- 
fects, and consequently most modern printers 


when they turn to print-making, choose lithog- 
raphy as the easier vehicle. Nor is this rep- 
rehensible. Many of them feel that since in 
making a lithograph they can draw directly 
on the stone instead of having to cut their 
picture into it with a steel instrument, more 
direct and personal expression is possible in 
lithography than in etching. 

“That being the case, it is particularly 
gratifying to find in this year’s annual a con- 
siderable amount of what, if not modern, must 
certainly be called unhackneyed etching. 
When one consults the roster, however, the in- 
clusion of such things is not surprising. One 
does not expect Irwin D. Hoffman, Emil Ganso, 
Raphael Soyer and several others of com- 
parable talent to turn out dull things.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times felt 
that an item of “news interest” should be 
inserted before he embarked upon a general 
survey of the show. “It will be news indeed 
to most readers,” he wrote, “that the screen 
actor, Lionel Barrymore, has contributed an 
etching. But as a matter of fact, inquiry dis- 
closes that Mr. Barrymore has been etching 
for years. About a month ago he dropped in 
at the Milch Galleries and left there some 
four or five prints, deciding also to submit 
a plate to the Society of American Etchers. 
His San Pedro is found among the 194 items 
selected by the jury from a total of 2,200 
works offered by artists all over the country. 
This harbor scene reveals an accomplished 
hand. Mr. Barrymore, it is quite patent, has 
not merely tried his luck. He is by no means 
a tyro, but can hold his own with experi- 
enced veterans in the field.” 

“The American section, as usual,” continued 

[Please turn to page 28) 
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Prints at Auction 


THE FIRST PRINT SALE of the season at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
New York, the evening of Dec. 3, offers many 
of the proofs most favored by collectors. 
The sale comprises the collections of Mrs. 
Leonard Elmhirst and the late Theodore A. 
Peyser, former Congressman from New York 
City, and engravings and etchings from the 
collections of the late Seth Sprague Terry, D. 
Lyle Russell and Milton Towne. The entire 
collection will be exhibited from Nov. 27. 

A large group of drypoints by Muirhead 
Bone includes two proofs of the famous Spanish 
Good Friday, Ronda. The Parisian scenes by 
Charles Meryon comprise one of the most no- 
table and complete groups of his etchings to 
appear in some time. Works by James McBey 
form another of the principal groups of the 
sale and include some choice proofs specially 
selected by the artist. The unique capabilities 
of Anders Zorn are seen in some of his best 
known portraits, nudes and peasant subjects. 
Haden, Benson, Pennell, Whistler, Heintzel- 
man, Hassam and many others are also well 
represented. Of the old masters, the fine 
impression of Durer’s Knight, Death and the 
Devil from the Duke of Buccleuch collection is 
of particular note. 

On the afternoons of Dec. 2, 3, and 4 the 
important V. Everit Macy collection of Per- 
sian and Mesopotamian pottery will come up 
for auction. Public sale of pottery of this kind 
has only been equalled in recent years by 
that of the Tabbagh Collection in 1936. In- 
cluded are the primitive Guebri, Resafa and 
Lakabi wares of the 9th to 12th centuries; fine 
examples of the 12th to 13th century Rhages 
ware, including a number of bowls painted 
with personages and animals; Rakka ware of 
the same period; Sultanabad bowls and ewers 
of the 13th to 14th century. Also featured are 
Persian miniatures, Timurid paintings, Indian 
miniatures of the Mughal schools, Chinese 
single-color and decorated porcelains. 


Spanish Good Friday, Ronda: 
Murrueap Bone (Drypoint) 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: 


California Etchers 


ETcHINGS were in the minority in the an- 
nual exhibition of the California Society of 
Etchers, just closed at the Gump Galleries in 
San Francisco, according to the verdict of 
Alfred Frankenstein of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “One notes,” wrote this critic, “a 
strong swing toward lithography and the pre- 
cise brilliance of the wood engraving. This is 
in line with the contemporary trend toward 
sharpness and cleanliness in all departments 
of art.” 

“T suppose in a few years,” prophesied Mr. 
Frankenstein, “the photographers will be spit- 
ting on their lenses again, the painters and 
print makers will be lost in impressionistic 
fogs, the sculptors will be groping for form 
under bales of frozen mist, a la Rodin. And 
the critics will be finding excuses for this 
latest modern manifestation.” 


Turning from the future to the present, he 
said: “Large group shows are the despair of 
reporting, yet at the same time can be made 
the excuse for irresponsible prejudice. . . . 


“In every medium, the pictures are better 
done and have more to say. Gene Kloss, fol- 
lowing her established manner in dealing with 
southwestern material, has discovered a mar- 
velous range of old Chinese mountains in the 
New Mexican desert. Margaret Kidder con- 
tinues to live mysteriously i a kind of mod- 
ernized Renaissance. The majesty of great 
trees is admirably caught by Mildred Bryant 
Brooks. Ray Bethers continues to exploit a 
subtly simplified romance in his dealing with 
Mexican landscape and Mexican towns. Joseph 
Bennett evokes an exquisite lyric from the 
grace of sycamores at the edge of a pool. So 
does A. Ray Burrell with the cypresses of 
the coast. Space and depth, ‘too, are magnifi- 
cently caught in H. L. Doolittle’s Desert Sun- 
light. 

“Paul Landacre, foremost of America’s wood 
engravers, contributes several recent master- 
pieces, of which Death of a Forest must count 
among his foremost. But his way with the 
wood engraving is challenged by Mallette 
Dean, who achieves a variety of texture and 
precision and clarity of design in Down the 
Coast. George Gaethke’s humor and delicacy, 
the strong folk feeling of Charles Surrendorf’s 
Casey Jones, the vibrant pattern of A. Ramon’s 
Black Tower, and the finely modeled sur- 
realism of William Hesthal are also important. 
Julius Pommer’s etchings seem to begin with 
the kind of detailed, selective naturalism that 
Rousseau brought into modern art.” 

Prizes this year were awarded to Julius 


Pommer, H. M. Luquiens atid Charles Sur- 
rendorf. 





Ohio Printmakers 


The 11th annual exhibition of Ohio Print- 
makers is being held through November at 
the Dayton Art Institute, prior to its tour of 
the art galleries throughout the state. Or- 
ganized originally by the Dayton Society of 
Etchers, this annual has been taken over by 
the Art Institute as one of its activities, and 
has become one of the popular state-wide 
shows in Ohio. 

This year’s annual covers nearly all the 
print media, lithography, metal plate and 
wood engraving, and has a large number of 
color prints. Landscape of both the rural 
and industrial variety predominates. Selections 
for this year’s annual were made by Myers 
Abel of Cincinnati. 
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ECONOMICAL 


e The pages of THE ART DIGEST are 

becoming, more and more, the best 
intermediary between the art dealer 
and the collector. 
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49th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the 


NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB 


December 4th - 22nd inclusive 
Galleries of the Fine Arts Society 


215 West 57th Street, New York 
A Special Feature will be the Showing of 
Small Water Colors of High Quality, 
suitable for the Modern Home, and 
Reasonably Priced. 


Open Daily from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p. m. 
Sundays from 1:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 























For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications see page 31 of THe Art Dicest 
every issue. $3 per year, 20 issues. 
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A Department Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


Kansas City Notes 


The Kansas City Art Institute has equipped 
a shop for the course in industrial design 
given by Frederick Kann, who has had many 
years experience as designer and teacher in 
New York and Paris. Business houses which 
exhibited in the Industrial Art Show in the 
galleries of the Institute a year ago are re- 
sponding cordially to a letter suggestion co- 
operation in developing designs and design- 
ers for Kansas City industry. 

In response to an appeal from the student 
body, the students of the Art Institute are 
being given a larger share in the monthly 
discussions which have hitherto been chiefly 
for Institute members. Discussions among 
students, artists, scholars and laymen develop 
eager interest in such questions as “The Old 
Fight Between Subject Matter and Design” 
or “What Do You Mean By Good Drawing?” 
The students have asked for a second meet- 
ing each month to discuss each current ex- 
hibition. 

Encouraging talented boys and girls of the 
Kansas City public schools, with scholarships 
in the Saturday classes, the Nelson Gallery 
and Atkins Museum, are developing a group 
of young people who will be well started in 
art by the time they leave high school. 

* ~ * 


Boston Experiment 


An unusual and interesting exhibition has 
been held at the International Institute and 
the Workshops of the Boston Y. W. C. A. 
The basic idea was to see if it is possible 
to learn through the work exhibited whether 
racial characteristics in art persisted or were 
entirely overcome by American influence and 
training. In order to obtain material for the 
purpose, young people of various nationalities 
were asked to exhibit any art product that 
they had made during the past five years, in- 
cluding projects in graphic and plastic art, 
music, the drama, dancing, poetry, prose and 
handicrafts. 

While the exhibit was exceedingly inter- 
esting and fascinating, no real conclusions 
were reached. Even so, the show appeared to 
be well worth while. Meantime, the Work- 
shops carry on their activities in stained 
glass, pottery, music, painting, the drama and 
stage craft, covering both the psychology of 
color and its technical handling. This work 
is under a group of inspiring leaders, who, 
in turn, offer these courses for the education 


of other leaders. 
ak of 


Resolutions Adopted 


In as much as all other nations give full 
and intensive attention to the professional 
education of teachers and professors of art, 
and because of the inadequate recognition in 
this branch of learning which has long pre- 
vailed in our own country, American dele- 
gates and members of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress on Art Education, Design and 
Art Applied to Industry, assembled in Paris, 
July 31 to August 7, 1937, drew up and en- 
dorsed the following resolutions: 


“WHEREAS teachers of art have had inten- 
sive and comprehensive courses in their 
subject in schools of art and in art depart- 


The Field of American Art Education 


ments of colleges and universities, and have 

found it impossible to secure just and ade- 
quate recognition for their work in seek- 
ing credit toward their degrees; and 

“WHEREAS it has been impossible to gain 
sympathetic interest and competent judg- 
ment from existing collegiate accrediting 
boards; be it 

“RESOLVED that steps shall be taken to 
study this important question and that the 
national art education organization shall be 
requested to officially promote this study; 
and be it further 

“RESOLVED that an accrediting board, com- 
posed of a majority of art teachers, profes- 
sors and directors, shall be set up as soon 
as practicable to serve in a like manner 
and to a similar end as accrediting boards 
in the field of academic and teachers col- 
leges, schools, and universities.” 

In the group signing the resolution, the fol- 
lowing thirteen states were represented: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


and Wisconsin. 
7” * = 


Display Cases Do Their Part 


In Baltimore three schools have developed 
school museum programs that have come to 
play a very important part in the life of the 
community. The exhibits shown have elicited 
favorable comment from many visitors. 

The Gwynn Falls Park Junior High School 
maintains eight large illuminated display 
cases built into the wall opposite the entrances 
to the auditorium. A different department is 
placed in charge of the assembly and the 
school museum each month. Every teacher in 
the school has a part in getting up the ex- 
hibits. Each departmental chairman serves as 
the chairman of the assemblies and exhibits 
for which his department is responsible. Pupils 
are invited to contribute anything to the ex- 
hibits that they can, but the teachers are re- 
sponsible for deciding upon the topic and 
for weaving around it the exhibits for the 
month. 

The teacher responsible for maintaining the 
two school museum cases at the Patterson 
Park Junior High School building, believes 
that “individual things assume more mean- 
ing when they are grouped with other things.” 
The exhibits at this school aim (1) to keep 
before the student body ideas worthy of con- 
sideration; (2) to make the exhibit cases 
conform at all times with the basic idea which 
the principal is concentrating upon; (3) to 
so arrange and display the materials shown, 
that everyone who views the exhibits will be 
conscious of beauty as well as of theme; (4) 
to endeavor to create an interest among the 
students concerning the objects or ideas on 
display. 

In discussing some of these exhibits, the 
teacher in charge said, “We selected books 
for each type of interest and displayed them 
as artistically as possible—using their beau- 
tiful bindings to form the color scheme. The 
primitive book display was arranged by a 
teacher of geography. It consisted of the col- 
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lections owned by students of an 8-B class 
and ran concurrently with this study in the 
classroom. 

At the Forest Park Senior High School the 
display cases are used (1) to display the work 
done in the extra-curricular activities, and to 
create interest in them, and (2) to bring 
the pupils material from outside sources re- 
lating to the extra-curricular. activities. The 
extra-curricular adviser and the pupils are 
asked to provide an appropriate display for 
their work. 

It will be seen that in initiating a school 
museum program, it is not necessary to set 
aside a room specifically designated for the 
purpose, nor is it necessary to increase the 
number of persons on the faculty, as all teach- 
ers and the pupils may be called upon to 
help. Since art teachers, due to their prepara- 
tion in design as well as to the nature of 
their work, are already experienced in ar- 
ranging and labeling exhibits, it is suggested 
that the art teacher or head of the art de- 
partment in the school be considered by the 
principal to act as general chairman of the 
School Museum Committee which would be 
composed of the teachers from all the de- 
partments. 

* ” ok 


Registrations in Arts Programs 
The Office of Education in Washington is 
constantly collecting statistics to indicate vari- 
ous trends in the growth of our American edu- 
cational system. Because of the magnitude of 
the task, it is difficult to keep these reports 
entirely up to date. However, a review of such 
periods as that between 1928 and 1934 as in- 
dicative of later trends and should prove 
helpful. School Life, which is the official or- 
gan of the Office of Education, is publishing a 
series of articles on registration in High 
School subjects as they were found to exist in 
1934, and are offered in comparison with the 
statistics for 1928. The October issue of 
School Life carries an article covering the 
registrations in fine arts subjects in the High 
Schools of the country. The article was pre- 
pared by Carl A. Jassen, Senior Specialist in 
Secondary Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion. The figures submitted showed that in 
1928 there were 2,712 High Schools in con- 
tinental United States offering drawing and 
art. By 1934 this number had grown to 4,032. 
In 1928, it was reported that there were 
333,017 pupils registered in these subjects. 
This number had grown to 385,772 in 1934. 

However, the trends indicated are inter- 
esting and encouraging. First of all it must be 
borne in mind that during the period under 
consideration we were going through a trying 
economic experience when schools found it 
necessary to eliminate many of the services 
which they formerly had. We know it to be 
true, though unfortunate, that when faced with 
such conditions, many school authorities made 
drastic reductions in fine arts programs. Never- 
theless, there was a commendable increase 
during that six year period in the number of 
schools offering art subjects. It should be men- 
tioned that in the figures used here, mechan- 
ical drawing and commercial art were ex- 
cluded. Just why the latter subject should 
have been left out is not clear. 

An analysis of the figures given out by the 
Office of Education shows that while there was 
an increase in the number of students register- 
ing for art subjects, the growth was not as 
great as might be expected in relation to the 
increase in the number of schools offering 
such subjects. There are probably a number 
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of reasons which would account for this. First 
of all, new subjects are constantly being 
added to High School curricula, thus giving a 
wider range of choice on the part of the stu- 
dent with the resultant lowering of registra- 
tion in many of the older subjects. Another 
reason which may have had great force in the 
period under study, lies in the fact that in 
that depression period a goodly proportion 
of our young people felt obliged to turn to 
subjects with very definite vocational ob- 
jectives. 

It will prove interesting to inspect the re- 
ports covering the years since 1934 as they 
appear. It would seem safe to assume that as 
the schools have shared in the return of 
prosperity, an increasing proportion of High 
Schools have added art subjects to their cur- 
ricula. It would also seem safe to assume that 
the number of students registering in such 
subjects has satisfactorily increased. 
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Minneapolis Projects 

Under the able supervision of Mrs. Bess 
Foster Mather, Minneapolis has been expand- 
ing the art work in elementary schools to 
greatly enrich the social studies. Bulletins have 
been prepared by and for teachers for refer- 
ence and for direct uses in the development 
of appreciation. They include pottery, textiles, 
arts and crafts of the Congo natives, and 
others. As a result of the Congo bulletin, many 
remarkable crafts objects, such as masks, 
carvings, etc., have been produced by fourth 
grade pupils. 

Another example of art propaganda which 
Mrs. Mather has worked out is a 9th grade 
Indian Exhibit consisting of 25 mounts, a 
frieze, portfolios and craft objects, including 
masks, bowls, dolls, etc. This exhibit is on 
regular circuit and does much to stimulate 
the work in different schools. A high school 
exhibit, also. covers modern advertising, let- 
terheads, folders, booklet covers, menus, and 
the like, which, in turn, circulates among the 
high school art departments. 

Five Minneapolis high schools have con- 
tributed 125 prints to the block print exchange 
sponsored and arranged by the American Fel- 
lowship at Berkeley, California. 

Displays which are changed freauently are 
on view at all times in the art department 
offices. Teachers have the privilege of borrow- 
ing from these at any and all times. 
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Co-operation—Schools & Store 

During the time of the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, November 4 to Novem- 
ber 6, a Public School Exhibition of more 
than 3,000 water colors, crayon and charcoal 
drawings, and of design applied to wood and 
metal, was displayed at Gimbel’s store under 
the supervision of Alfred G. Pelikan, Director 
of Art for the Public Schools. Lack of space 
in the auditorium where the convention was 
held had compelled Mr. Pelikan to seek space 
elsewhere. A portion of the third floor of 
Gimbel’s was set aside for this purpose. Win- 
dows of the store were used also. This is an 
excellent example of fine co-operation be- 
tween the schools and commerce. 


At the “Modern” 


Exuisitions for the season 1937-38 at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, will fea- 
ture architecture, “primitives,” and art in 
postage stamps. Exhibitions with definitely 
assigned opening dates are: American Paint- 
ings for Paris (to be sent at the request of 
the French government for an exhibition in 
May) opened in New York Nov. 10; Bauhaus 


1919-1933 (a survey of its work) opening 
March 15; modern “Primitives’—European 
and American (the art of the self-taught, 


naive artist) opening May 15. Other exhibits 
planned are: Designs from an Architectural 
Competition Conducted by the Museum; Mod- 
els for the New Museum Building; Architec- 
ture and Furniture by Alvar Aalto; and “Art 
in Postage Stamps.” 

The Museum publications for the coming 
season, always an interesting feature of its 
activities, are: new and enlarged edition of 
Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism; Bauhaus 
1919-1933; Letters of Vincent van Gogh to 
Emile Bernard (translated into English) ; 
Modern “Primitives’—European and Ameri- 
can; and The History of Motion Pictures by 
Maurice Bardeche and Robert Brasillach, 
translated and edited by Iris Barry, with 25 il- 
lustrations and 400 pages. 

In connection with the publication of the 
history of the motion picture the museum has 
scheduled a showing of eight films tracing 
the different epochs of cinema technique. 





Carspee Opens 18TH Season: The Scott 
Carbee School of Art in Boston has opened 
its 18th season, with Bernard M. Keyes, win- 
ner of the Fourth Clark Prize at last Spring’s 
Corcoran Biennial, beginning his sixth year 
as instructor in drawing and painting. George 
E. M. Lambert, Jr., has returned for his ninth 
year as head of the department of commercial 
art and advertisting design. William Fred- 
erick Stecher, well-known illustrator, will 
teach courses in book and magazine _illus- 
tration. Scott C. Carbee, for whom the school 
is named, is the director. 





On “Getrinc Rewicion:” R. Gray of Pine 
City, Minn., writes regarding the Edmondson 
show at the Modern Museum: “Lo, the poor 
Negro ‘gets religion’ and turns sculptor. I 
dare say if some of our modern artists would 
get some of this same religion, there would 
be a revival of true art in these latter days 
approaching, if not surpassing, the golden 
age of painting. More power to William Ed- 
mondson.” 
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issue, instaliments severely criticizing 
Rockefeller Center Art, 


will be sent free te anyone on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP, 1860 B’way at Glst St., N. Y. City 
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COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppino ee A Acting Art Directer 
Instracters: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
== COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, Il. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Stedie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A. M. te 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








JERRY FARNSWORTH, N.A. 


Winter classes in Portraiture, Figure and Still —— 
Painting and Drawing. Morning and afternoon, Mond 
te Friday, inclusive. Alse, Saterday and Sunday aan 


Write for circular or apply at 
STUDIO 625 — LINCOLN ARCADE BLDG. 
1947 B’way (at 66th St.) New York City 





A.F.LEVINSON 


Individual constructive art criticism aimed to de- 
velop creative power and self-expression with the 
modern use of color as structural plastic material. 


8911—153rd Street, Jamaica, New York City 
8th Avenue Subway at 153rd Street 
SUMMER ART CLASS, ROCKPORT, MASS. 





TH U Pp WINTERSCHOOL 
EW of MODERN ART 
Contemporary art intelligence 


O* year in the USA 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 
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Spectator Analysis 


NaTHANIEL PousetTe-Dart, president of the 
Westchester Arts and Crafts, has found a 
way to make exhibitions more interesting to 
the spectators. Instead of ambling about a 
show wondering why they like this picture 
and dislike that one, the visitors at the ex- 
hibition of the Guild were given a simple 
questionnaire to determine why they singled 
out a certain painting for approval or dis- 
approval. 

It all brings to mind, writes Irma deB 
Sompayrac, the old questions: “Is there a 
sound produced when vibrations are unre- 
corded by an eardrum?” and “Does the self- 
expression of an artist without the specta- 
tor’s response make a masterpiece?” “These 
subjects,” added Miss Sompayrac, “are al- 
ways good for starting an argument but 
weight is with the connoisseurs who believe 
that art is a language and art is to be found 
where the artist and the spectator meet. It 
has long been understood that an artist makes 
progress by analysing his work and it seems 
strange that such analysis on the part of 
the spectator has not received more construc- 
tive attention.” 

“Perhaps in passing out the cards to the 
visitors, Mr. Pousette-Dart suspected that one 
person might like a flower painting because 
petunias grew in the garden of his childhood, 
or a street scene may remind a couple of that 
charming village they visited in Europe.” Fore- 
armed, Mr. Pousette-Dart fended by asking 
point-blank these three questions. “Do you 
like it because of color? Because of form? 
Because of composition?” If these questions 
are not sufficient, space is given at the bot- 
tom of the card for further remarks. 

“The questionnaire,” concludes Miss Som- 
payrac, “may or may not result in a uni- 
versal analysis on the part of the spectator, 
but what is more important is that it will, 
undoubtedly, cause him to look twice at a 
painting which would be a record for the 
casual visitar at exhibitions (his average 
length of attention given each painting has 
been computed to one minute). And at the 
exhibition’s end he might at least know of 
the existence and perhaps the meaning of 
the words, form, color and composition.” 





American Etchers’ Annual 
(Continued from page 24] 


Mr. Jewell, “is diversified and contains much 
very interesting work. There is little that 
could be called indicative of left-wing mod- 
ernism, although here and there a print looks 
rather more venturesome than its neigh- 
bors. A wide range of subject matter con- 
tributes to the lively appearance of the walls, 
but students will be more interested in the 
various techniques employed. Often these in- 
vite, as they reward, close study.” 

Jerome Klein of the Post singled out for 
his personal list of “honorable mentions” the 
following exhibits: Irwin D. Hoffman’s Miner 
at Rest, Harry Sternberg’s Coal Miner, Armin 
Landeck’s Housetops, 14th Street, Peggy Ba- 
con’s Pleading for the Oppressed, Paul F. 
Berdanier’s Sweepstakes, Bennett Buck’s In- 
cident, slum scenes by Ann Nooney, Raymond 
Skolfield and Abraham Walkowitz, Kuniyo- 
shi’s poetic Woodstock landscape, Alexander 
Kruse’s Ford’s End, Raphael Soyer’s Cafe- 
teria, Harry Wickey’s Railroad Cut, Mahonri 
Young’s . Stampede, Helen Miller’s Rocky 
Field, and effective portraits by Reginald 
Marsh and B. J. O. Nordfeldt. “Arms,” he 
concluded, “once more performs the tech- 
nically incredible in pursuing a maze of 
Gothic tracery.” 



















CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 

Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 


Training. Bachelor’s degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 







STAGE > TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s 

lastructor of Fashion Art. Fashioa oer 
chosen by the world’s most and Fashioa 
Ulustraters for their training. © ° © Book Il on Request 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and : 
CLASSES Costume Design and Illustration; Adver- 
BEGIN tising Design; Teacher Training. Send for 

Catalogue and detailed information. 
JAN, 17th = Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


Artists and Art Teachers 


Say that the A. K. Cross inventions ($16) 
gave them more than noted artists and art 


schools. They advise home use of these in- 
ventions and then study in the 

ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (12th summer) 
sT. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (winters) 


THE 
WILDE 
STUDIO 


OF 
VOCATIONAL ART 


Featuring short, practical courses in line with the 

demands of the business field in art. Less than 1% of 

our graduates are unemployed at the present time. 
Write for prospectus 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 





Egrano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING e PAINTING 
Sculpture - Advertising Art - Design 
Interior Decoration - Illustration 

Faculty of eminent artists develop your 

individual talents. Day, eve. classes. 

Also Sat., Sun. Enroll anytime. Catalogue. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, WN. Y. C. MU 9-5464 





Special Studio Class in 


SCULPTURE 
Robert Laurent 


Monday, Tuesday and Soh other Wednesday 
7-10 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
30 Lafayette Ave., B’klyn STer. 3-6700 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 





| DROGKAMP | 
¢ Studio « 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Groups 
Congenial Stedie Quarters 
@ 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 










































A. ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
oer. 11, 1937 IN CHICAGO 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
6907 FRANKLIN AVE.,HOLLYWOOD,CAL. 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 


Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Rivwtihie 











Life 























Jewelry and Silversmithing 


Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. lUustrated Catalog ... 


235 Fenway KENmore 5866 

























ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and alfCrafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
NI ™ Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 2, 1938 




























Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
Thorough professional trainin;. 
L A 7 T 0 N Painting and I}lustration ; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
SCHOOL OF _ terior and Costume Design; 





Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 


ART 252 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGCLING*" 


THE SCHOOL OF RINGLING MUSEUM 
IR ge eM ray Mp eco 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
















Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
Address: President, 


Sarasota, 





FLORIDA 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 









THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Industrial 

Iustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Adver- 

Design, Sculpture. Spring Term February 7. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 






Design, 
tising 






Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


15th November, 1937 





































Wine Drinker: Joseru — 


Before He Sails 


Previous to starting a six-month painting 
voyage in the South Seas, Joseph Stella is 
holding a one-man show at the Co-operative 
Gallery, Newark. Recent paintings, including 
some of his typical fantasies and industrials 
inspired by the Pennsylvania coal regions, 
comprise the show, which will continue until 
Dec. 6. Gallery visitors, more familiar with 
the lyrical imagination of his Voice of the 
Nightingale which was reproduced as part 
of the Living American Art series, will have 
a chance to observe Stella’s realism in his in- 
dustrial scenes. 

In Stella’s work, whether it be an excursion 
into the realm of fancy or an expression of 
hard, everyday life, critics have noted a char- 
acteristic linear grace, rich color and intelli- 
gent design. The fullness and robustness of 
the artist’s personality intrude into his work, 
investing it with the breadth and scope that 
has been likened to Whitman and Rubens by 
the late Hamilton Easter Field. Stella’s love 
for his fellow man is revealed in his Miners, 
a drawing recently reproduced in the com- 
munistic organ, The Fight. The exhibition oc- 
cupies both floors of the newly refurbished 
Co-operative Gallery. 





Whitney Annual Opens 


Following its new policy of holding annual 
instead of biennial exhibitions of painting, the 
Whitney Museum has opened its 1937 ex- 
hibition of contemporary American painting, 
to remain until Dec. 12. Sculpture, water col- 
ors, prints will also be exhibited annually. 

Like its predecessors, the new show fol- 
lows the non-jury method of selection; the 
museum selecting the artists to be invited and 
leaving to them the choice of work to be 
exhibited. Instead of the cash prizes and 
awards associated with national exhibitions, 
the Whitney Museum buys a number of the 
exhibits with an annual purchase fund. An- 
nouncement of the purchases as well as a de- 
tailed story of the exhibition will appear in 
a later issue of THe Art Dicest. 





SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 
18th Year 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 
Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 
Jr., Commercial Adverising. William F. Stecher, 


Book and Magazine Illustration. Seott C. Carbee, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts. 


Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enroliment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boyisten St., BOSTON, MASS. 














PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oupest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary cdasses for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 


POSO-9-9-S909F 9S SO SSSOSOOOOSOOOD 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





THE ROMANCE OF ART :: WHERE 
IT COMES FROM :: WHAT IT IS: 
WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU :: : 
PROVED BY WHAT WE 
HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Patintinc, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anD CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request 















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street 








New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
te May 28, 1938. For informatica 
address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Canteur Galleries (78 W. 55) To Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 



































































































































































Nov. 20: Watercolors by Wilmer Fifth Ave.) Nov. 9-30: M 
d le ‘ -30° Mural 
A L E N D 8S. Richter. Nov. 22-Dec. 5: Paintings by Boris Mestchersky. 
Prints by Herbert Pullinger. Maison Francois (Rockefeller Cen- 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To ter) Nov. 4-30: Society of Amer- 
U it d St Dec. 4: Pastels and Watercolors ican Etchers 22nd Annual; Na- RE 
ni é ates by Berthe Morisot. tional Exhibit of Contemporary 
‘ Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To Swedish Prints. 
& Canadian Dec. 4: Herbert Barnett. Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) To 
Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth Nov. 23: Paintings by Frans Hals. 
i Ave.) Nov 22-Dec. 9: Paintings Schwartz Galleries (507 Madison) | h 
E pa H I B I 7: I O N S by Mrs. Marion Howard. To Nov. 22: Work by Gustave 
“ Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) Nov.: Wiegand and William J. Rogers. A 
Silhoueties by Beatrice Sherman; Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) To s 
Painiings by Bernard 1. Green; Ab- Nov. 20: “Picasso 1903-23;” Nov. fairly 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. es ; Be a stractions by Louise Heitt. 22-Dec. 11: Degas. — Sa : 
Public Library Art Gallery Nov.: ane Se RPh Ph Pee. ei: Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To aaete Sterns eee Be? * 
Work by Roderick D. MacKenzie. NORTHAMPT NM Nov. 20: Work by John Stenvaill. Nov. 15-27%: Paintings by Lin- art; n 
eaeenieensinin -daas NOI MPTON, MASS. F Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57 tott. ; : New 
LLY . CAL. ~ ; Smith College Museum Nov.: Chi- Nov. 16-Dec. 11: Paintings by Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To - 
oe ani ae Gallery Nov.: Oils nese Ceramics and Sculpture. Thalia Satin 4 Nov. 20: Watercolors by B. Ellis his ne 
by Etienne Ret. “ . ‘tow ‘ke § D , i 
, PITTSFIELD MASS. Durlacher Brothers (11 E. 57) To Stow and Mary Clarke Sherwood; (Li 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Berkshire Museum Novw.: Henry Dec. 11: Drawings, old masters. Etchings by Beatrice: Merger for kn be 
Foundation of Western Art Nov.: Jewett Greene Collection of Chi- F il Galleries (63 E. 57) Nov wing. Nov.” 16-87; Flowere by Ee ees 
Fifth Annual; Trends in Califor- nese P. ry: low -21: 7. septa SSeeTes Fs - 57) Nov. ward T. Cockcroft: Nov. 22-Dec. 
‘ ottery; Nov. 9-21: Chil 15-28: Paul Sample: D n ‘ a wol 
nia Art. dren’s Art. A kept empire; rawings 4: Oil Landscapes by Margaret M. f 
Los Angeles Museum -Nov.; Califor- SOUTH HADLEY. MASS. ane meneenees. Lukens. of sty 
nia Art Club; Austrian Water Mount Holyoke College To Dec. 15: Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) To Mrs. Cornelius J Sullivan (460 mirab 
Colors and Graphic Arts. Paintings by Edward W. Red- Nov. 27; Paintings by Marie Park Ave.) To Nov. 30: Por- simpl 
Municipal Art Commission Nov.: field. Laurencin. traits by Boris Chaliapin. P 
Work of Laguna Beach Art Asso- WORCESTER, MASS. Fifteen Gallery (837 W. 57) Nov. Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) To Amer 
ciation. Art Museum Nov. 15-28: Work of 15-27: Paintings by Agnes M. Dec. 3: Work of Sarah E. Han- for e> 
OAKLAND, CAL. oe ee Worcester County Artists. Richmond. ley. > - i i 
Art Gallery Nov.: Annual Exhibi DETROIT. MICH. Frederick Frazier Galleries (9 E. Uptown Gallery (249 West End interl 
tion, Bay Region Art Association. Institute of Arts Nov. 16-Dec. 20: 57) Nov.: American and British Ave.) To Dec. 3; Paintings by White 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Michigan Artists’ Annual. old masters. Charles Harsanyi, ap 
Palace of the Legion of Honor Hackley Art Gallery Nov.: Inter- French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To The 
Nov.: Pennsylvania Academy Ex national Abstract Paintings. Nov. Modern French Art. Dec. 1: Twenty Paintings by Pi- tion ¢ 
hibition; A Trio of Surrealists. KANSAS CITY, MO. Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) casso through 1937. . 
Courvoisier Gallery To Nov. 20: Art Institute Nov.: Sweepstake To Nov. 22: Arnold Wilte. Vendome Art Galleries (339 W. discu: 
Oils by Henry Botkin. Show. Grand Central Art Galleries (15 57) To Nov. 30: Jane Blaney. and I 
De Young Memorial Museum: William Rockhill Nelson Gallery Vanderbilt Ave.) To Nov. 27 Village Galleries (349 Sixth Ave.) 
Nov.: Paintings by William de ta Nov.: Stage Designs by Jo Miel- Prints by leading American Art- To Nov. 30: Watercolors, Wood- qeeee 
Mon‘agne Cary. 5 ziner, Rex Whistler, Stewart ists. cuts and Pastels. ‘ the | 
San Francisco Museum of Art Nov.: Cheney; Gernab Colored Woodcuts Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. rod 
2nd Annual Watercolor Exhibi- of the 15th Century; Chinese 51) Nov. 15-27: Flower Paintings 57) To Nov. 20: Paintings in P : 
tion, San Francisco Art Ass'n. Paintings. and Watercolors by Mr. & Mrs. tempera by Mervin Jules. - devot 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. Dudley Murphy. Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To mony 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery City Art Museum 7o Nov. 30: An- Grant Studios (175 Macdougall Nov. 27: Second Anniversary Ex- : 
Nov.: Cleveland Paintings. nual Exhibition, Artists of St. St.) Nov. 20-Dec. 4: Fine Arts hibition; Nov. 22-Dec. 11: Paint- in th 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Louis and Vicinity. Guild. ings by Lee Townsend. ganiz 
Fine Arts Center Nov.; Japanese MANCHESTER, N. H. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
Painting and Prints. Currier Gallery Nov.: Collection 57) To Nov. 27: “Constable and Ave.) Nov.: Selected Prints and of de 
DENVER, COLO. ; of reproductions of Renoir; Pho- the Landscapes.” Drawings. 7 he te 
Art Museum Nov.: Mayan paint- tographs by Arnold G. Harms; Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.) Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To ib 
ings, John L. Pappas; Detroit Danish Silver by Georg Jensen. Nov.: Fine Prints. : Dec. 12: 1937 Annual Exhibi- _— 
Prints, Robert Sprague; textiles, MONTCLAIR, N. J. Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E tion of Paintings. finall 
Ruth Reeves. Museum of Art To Nov. 28: 7th 57) To Nov. 30: Old Water En- Wildenstein & Co (19 E. 64) To ing 1 
WILMINGTON, DEL. Annual New Jersey State Erhibit. aravings. , Dec, 11: David-Weilt Collection. . 
Society of Fine Arts To Nov. 27: NEWARK, N. J. Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To Pe deco1 
24th Annual Delaware Show. Cooperative Gallery Nov.: Paintings Nov. 2%: Work of Albert Sterner. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Fr 
WASHINGTON, D. C. = and Drawings by Joseph Stella. M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57 Memorial Art Gallery Nov.: Draw- 3 
Corcoran Gallery Nov.: Watercolors Newark Museum 7o Nov. 30: Art Nov. 15-Dec. 7%: Toulouse-Lau- ings from Museum of Modern Art sect 
by Mrs. Harlan Fiske Stone. of China and Japan. trec. Collection; Oils and Watercolors valu 
Museum of Modern Art To Dec. SUMMIT, N. J. C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) by Lovis Corinth; Rufus Dryer - 
3: Modern French Paintings. Art Association 7o Nov. 24: Etch- Nov. 16-Dec. 4: Paintings by H. Memorial Exhibition. arrar 
Smithsonian Institution To Nov. ings loaned by Summit residents. E. Schnakenberg. . CLEVELAND, 0. find 
28: Prints by Joseph Margulies. ALBANY, N. Y. Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) Museum of Art To Nov. 28: Aw- 
Studio House Nor. 18-20: Third Institute of History and Art Nov.: To Nov. 22: Portraits by Pavel dubon Engravings; Modern Euro- harm 
Annual Christmas Exhibition. Lithographs and Drawings by Tcheli’chew. pean Printed Textiles; To Dec. 5: other 
ATLANTA, GA. ; Ney John McClellan. Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Nov Sculpture of Our Time 
High Museum Nov.: Oil paintings BUFFALO, N. Y. 16-29: Lorenzo James Hatch Me- DAYTON, 0. _— 
collate ee Albright Ast Gallery meet See morial Exhibition. Art Institute Nov.: Ohio Print Mak- a val 
. 4hs, ¥ 374 A 5 as 2 —- o . . > -" . P-. 
oy oe ag ng tion _ 9) ontemporary Fosters Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) To Dec. ers Show, Near Eastern Art Ex trade 
To ‘ oe Work by local Patteran Society. 4: Early Paintings by Georges hibition 
nual Exhibition of American ELMIRA, N. Y. Rouault YOUNGSTOWN oO Th 
Painti . Se ter, itn Ra ee , ° aw NG x, U. ‘ ne 
eee ~ Arnot Art Gallery Nov.: Paintings Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) Butler Art Institute To Nov. 21: critic 
Licag a ssociatior from the 15:h Biennial Corcoran To Dec. 4: Oils and Watercolors Annual Exhibit of the Buckeye 
Nov. 27: Joseph Alworthy, Rich- Exhibition. by Edmund Blampied. Art Club; To Dec. 5: Work by me 
ard A. Chase. Bessie Helstrom. Lx &..6 °:6 Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Alexander Kostellow. to f 
Katherine Kuh Galleries Nov.: Ave. at 82) Nov.: Rugs and Car- PHILADELPHIA. PA 7 
Paintings by Jean Charlot. NEW YORK, N. Y. pets. aie = Art "Aitanes Nov. 9-28: Mexican We 
— Sere eee aes +. Gallery ee W. 8) Nov. Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) ” Graphic Arts, Printe: Watercolors tenti 
ao nF ong i 15-27: Sculpture by Milion He- To Nov, 27: Paul Mommer. by Charles E. Burchfield; Annual res: 
nisel Academy 2 ° bald. Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Nov.: Circulating Picture Club P 
Annual Small Picture Show. American Fine Arts Society (215 American Paintings. — : eo. Boyer Galleries To Nov. 20: Lith- in tl 
ee Bon - OLth Annual eae Nov. 16-30: The Oval Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) ographs by Daumier; Nov. 15-30: — 
% Associ NOU.. 24 4 able. — . Nov. 15-27: Group Show tt Livi Art. 
Ex hibiiion of _Prints. An American Place (509 Madison) neal aa Takia ag a eon oe Museum 7o Nov. 28: Fe 
WICHITA, KANS. — Nov.: “Beginnings and Land Morgan Gallery (106 E. 57) To Problems of Portraiture. To Dec. 
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The Decorator’s Art 


As A FRATERNITY, interior decorators are 
fairly inarticulate when it comes to explain- 
ing their highly important and specialized 
art; not so is Sherrill Whiton, director of the 
New York School of Interior Decoration, in 
his new book, Elements of Interior Decoration 
(Lippincott; $5). With the ease of one who 
knows his subject, Mr. Whiton has written 
a work that combines a standard reference 
of styles and materials with a text that, ad- 
mirably suited to the student, is, in addition, 
simplified enough to furnish the average 
American homemaker with the groundwork 
for expressing her own personality in her own 
interior. It is as a practical teacher that Mr. 
Whiton has written the book. 


The main divisions are three: period decora- 
tion and furniture, which is a lucid historical 
discussion, amply illustrated with drawings 
and photographs; decorative materials and ac- 
cessories, which is a detailed description of 
the raw materials with which a decorator 
produces his effects; and, finally, a section 
devoted to “Selection, Arrangement and Har- 
mony,” which discusses the formal qualities 
in the art of interior decorating.-Thus in or- 
ganization, the author has approached the art 
of decorating with the utmost simplicity. First 
he tells what others have done, then he de- 
scribes the available tools and materials, and 
finally the laws that govern the art. Conclud- 
ing the volume is an exhaustive glossary of 
decorators’ terms, and finally, a bibliography. 


From the point of view of the student, the 
section on materials should be particularly 
valuable with its line drawings and its handy 
arrangement. Neophytes and amateurs will 
find the section on selection, arrangement and 
harmony of particular interest along with the 
other parts of the book, and certainly experi- 
enced decorators should find the entire work 
a valuable reference to the elements of their 
trade. 

The author has happily forestalled certain 
criticism from THe Art Dicest by devoting, 
not a paragraph, but a good round chapter 
to paintings and an appreciation of them. 
We can only plead now for a bit more at- 
tention in any subsequent editions to the 
pressing matter of what to do with sculpture 
in the home. 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 


EUGENE BOUDIN 
b 


y 
Ruth L. Benjamin 


The first book in English 
on this artist who played such 
an important part in the de- 
velopment of XIXth Century 
French Art . . . A critical bi- 
ography which includes the 
most complete catalog yet com- 
piled . . . 196 pp., 60 illus- 
trations, cloth, folio. $4.00 


RAYMOND and RAYMOND 
40 East 52nd St. New York 


15th November, 1937 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Boupin, by Ruth L. Benjamin. New York: 
Raymond & Raymond; 196 pp.; 60 illustra- 
tions; $4. 

A biography of the artist, the demand for 
whose work the author says has increased in 
recent years. She writes in the Preface: “The 
vogue for abstract art, except in decoration, 
has almost run out. There is a definite return 
to naturalistic painting and a demand for 
work that is beautiful in a way the average 
man can understand. But I do not mean 
photographic art. Boudin knew the differ- 
ence.” 

. 


Six Centuries oF Fine Prints, by Carl 
Zigrosser. New York: Covici-Friede; 195 pp.; 
488 reproductions; $5. 

A readable survey of printmaking and a 
selection of nearly 500 of the world’s best 
by an eminent authority. And it does not skip 
over the Japanese contribution. Easy prose 
style combined with scholarship. 

° 


OrtENTAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE JOHN FRED- 
ERICK Lewis CoLiection, by Muhammed 
Ahmed Simsar. Philadelphia: Free Public 
Library; 248 pp.; 48 illustrations; price not 
given. 

The Lewis Collection in the Philadelphia 
Public Library is rich in Arabic, Persian, In- 
dic, Armenian, Ethiopic, and other Oriental 
mms. Text and illustrations make the cata- 
logue a valuable study adjunct on eastern il- 
lumination. 

a 


THe Work or Georcia O’Keerre, A Port- 
FOLIO OF ‘TWELVE PAINTINGS, with an Intro- 
duction by James W. Lane and an Apprecia- 
tion by Leo Katz. New York: Knight Pub- 
lishers; 22” x 1814”; edition limited to 1050 
copies; $50. 

A superb set of reproductions of an artist’s 
work which lends itself to color reproduction 
handsomely. All credit to Bernard Metal, 
color craftsman. 

o 


Fantastic Art, Dapa, SurREALISM, with 
essays by Georges Hugnet, Edited and with 
an Introduction by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New 
York, Museum of Modern Art; 296 pp.; 222 
plates; $3. 

An enlarged and revised edition of the 
book issued by the museum concurrent with 
its Surrealist show last season. The main ad- 
ditions are the brief historical introduction 
by Mr. Barr, and two essays by the surrealist 
poet, Hugnet, entitled Dada and In The Light 
of Surrealism. 

* 


LETTERING, 1Ts History, Principtes & Prac- 
TIcE, by Matlack Price, New York: Art Educa- 
tion Press; 50 cents. 

A well illustrated pamphlet on the history 
and anatomy of letters, with text written to 
stir the student’s imagination. 

e 

A Syiiasus ror Teacuinc Letrerinc, by 
Matlack Price, New York: Art Education 
Press; 25 cents. : 

Suggestions on the conduct of a lettering 
course and aids to the teacher. 

ee 

DesIcN FOR THE BALLET, by Cyril W. Beau- 
mont. The Special Winter Number of the 
Studio, 1937. Edited by C. G. Holme. New 
York: Studio Publications; 152 pp.; 250 il- 
lustrations; $4.50. (paper, $3.50). 

Timely because of the great interest in the 
ballet among young Americans. The book 
surveys chronologically the past 30 years in 
design, illustrates fully (there are 8 color 
plates) and provides informative text. 





The ‘Quarterly’ Lives 


WHEN THE VENERABLE Print Collector's 
Quarterly was rescued from a death threat- 
ened by economic conditions in England, and 
returned to America to be published and 
edited by Kansas City admirers, its erstwhile 
editor, Campbell Dodgson wrote: “I feel sure 
the Quarterly will continue to impart instruc- 
tion with due regard for literary as well as 
artistic excellence; that its contributors will 
be chosen among color che sanno; and that 
it will keep alive an interest in good prints, 
of the past and of the present; one of the 
studies, and not the least of them, which 
in Bacon’s phrase ‘serve for delight.’” With 
its third American number just off the press, 
Alfred Fowler, the new editor, has indicated 
that the Quarterly will indeed continue to 
serve and delight. 

One of the features introduced into the 
magazine is a section devoted to “Prints of 
Today”—international in scope,—in which 
more than a dozen of the finest new produc- 
tions of printmakers are reproduced. With 
this addition the number of reproductions 
has in each number far exceeded the 
Quarterly’s average while it was edited in 
London. Another change which has been 
made, a natural one, is the emphasis now 
given to American printmaking and to 
American scholarship on printmaking. When 
issued from London the old Quarterly did, 
after all, have its moments of concern over 
a number of dull British contemporaries. The 
third and most outstanding innovation is the 
determination on the part of publishers to 
make the magazine support itself by subscrip- 
tion alone, omitting all advertising. 

The dignity of the old format has been 
kept. The paper quality and standard of re- 
productions have been, if anything, improved, 
and the contributors are scholars. Following 
is a list of the current issue’s contents: “An 
Etcher of New York, C. F. W. Mielatz,” by 
Frank Weitenkampf; “Samuel Palmer’s Virgil 
Etchings,” by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.; “The 
Lithographs of Leon Lang,” by Campbell 
Dodgson; “Diirer and Raphael in a Venetian 
Book of 1512,” by E. Tietze-Conrat; “A Group 
of Drawings by Baccio Bandinelli,” by Ulrich 
Middledorf; and “The Etchings of William 
Monk, R.E.,” by Alfred Yockney. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


An Artist in America, by Thomas Benton. 
New York: Robert M. McBride. 276 pp.; 64 
illustrations by the author; $3.75. 

A personal narrative of Benton’s adven- 
tures in the turbulent vortex of 20th century 
American life, his reminiscences and artistic 
credo. 





Rumsin Gatieries, by Booth Tarkington. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran; 305 pp.; 6 
illustrations by Ritchie Cooper; $2.50. 

A hilarious novel about a lovable art dealer 
in New York. Don’t miss it. 


THe Civic VaLueE oF Museums, by T. R. 
Adam. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education; 114 pp.; 75 cents. 

A discussion that raises some pertinent ques- 
tions and answers. 

e 

Art AND UNDERSTANDING, by Margaret H. 
Bulley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
292 pp.; 275 illustrations; $6.50. 

An inquiry into true and false values. Her 
argument: true art is a symbol of something 
real and present; counterfeit art “the ap- 
parent making or counterfeit creative activ- 
ity of the world of appearance.” Clever ar- 
rangement of illustrations and provocative text. 
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trademark 


of 
sincerity 
Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette” of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 
OIL COLORS 


sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Sousa represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ul- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tLight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 
1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 


50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 





ART SUPPLIES 


Special for October and November 
Complete Students’ Oil Paint Set 

12 x 16 box with palette, 12 large tubes of color plus 

white, palette knife, brushes, oil & turps, palette cup 

and canvas board. Ready to begin painting—$6.90. 
(Postage additional eut of New York City) 


GRAND CENTRAL 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 
55 Vanderbilt Ave., WN. Y., . MUrray Hit 2-6320 


Tue Art Dicest has become an art school 
directory. Address inquiries to 116 E. 59th 
St., New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





To All Who Have Worked for 
American Art Week 


Your own awareness that you have de- 
voted time, energy and your own money to the 
realization of a consistent purpose is reward 
in itself that must far outweigh any words of 
appreciation from the National Director of 
American Art Week or from the National 
Executive Committee of the American Artists 
Professional League which sponsors Ameri- 
can Art Week. Nevertheless on behalf of the 
above, we thank you all heartily for what you 
have done. 

Witrorp S. Conrow, National Secretary. 

F. Battarp Witwtams, National Chairman. 


> * . 


Effect of American Art Week 


Throughout America, people are gaining a 
better understanding of artists, their world 
and their birthright. To a lessening degree to 
people happy in personal wealth is the artist 
a little man, misunderstood, and if a fellow- 
townsman, ignored. The consideration due art- 
ists is beginning, properly, at home. From 
such modest seeds may come an era of ap- 
preciation and generous use of the artists of 
America, not one week but all through the 
year. This is a mutual task. Let us think of 
artists as they whose intellect surpasses their 
personal wealth. Let us remember that the 
function of art is to reveal the mind and spirit 
of man to the contemporary world and to pos- 
terity to each generation is given sight as 
they are prepared. May the good people of 
America cherish the artists among them lest 
they answer for Lost Talents. 

* * a 


The Progress of Art 


The efforts of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League to be of use to the Amer- 
ican artist, began in a small way several years 
ago. It is now assuming huge proportions. 
There is a real mobilization of art destined to 
interest the American people in the work of 
our own artists, sculptors, architects and 
craftsmen. Messages are coming from every 
section of the United States showing that 
American Art Week is an actuality with a 
vital working organization back of it. 

News has been received from many states 
that the most gratifying aspect of the work 
is the fact that the objectives of this project 
prevent antagonisms by bringing all groups 
together in a common cause—men’s and wo- 
men’s organizations, artists and laymen. Miss 
Julian Mesic of Oakland, California said “It 
looks like the birth of a strong League, at 
least one that does things” and she added 
something that we hope will happen: “It 
looks like an all year job and a real oppor- 
tunity for constructive work in this com- 
munity due to a set of contacts built through 


the years.” 
* +. * 


Paris, France 


Mr. Leslie Cauldwell wrote: “I trust you 
will approve of my efforts but it seems the 
best we can do in a foreign country.” We 
hasten to assure him that his “best” is so 
fine that it is an example to many of our 
own states. In the first place, he sent a letter 


telling all about the American Art Week 
program to the American Colony in Paris, 
about one thousand names. The celebration 
of the week is unique and printed folders 
containing events for each day were also 
issued. It commenced Monday, November 1 
with an artist’s dinner, the guests of honor 
being M. A. Tournaire, Membre de l'Institut, 
and Madame Tournaire. On every other days 
of the week the following painters and sculp- 
tors opened their studios to every one inter- 
ested in art: Mrs. Lora Gihon, Mr. Ossip 
Linde, Mr. Jules Page, (painters) and Mr. 
Cecil de B. Howard, and Mr. Wilmer Hoff- 
man (sculptors). On Sunday, in order to com- 
plete American Art Week appropriately, the 
entire group met before the monument to 
Lafayette by Paul Bartlett, in the court of the 
Louvre Museum to place a wreath in com- 
memoration of what Paul Bartlett did by 
his great talent to exalt American art. Fol- 
lowing this ceremony Mrs. Paul Bartlett enter- 
tained the members of the Paris Chapter of 
the American Artists Professional League at 
her home where she has collected a number 
of Paul Bartlett’s smaller bronzes. His for- 
mer studios have been donated by Mrs. Bart- 
lett to the Beaux-Arts for the use of return- 
ing Prix de Rome sculptors for all time. Mr. 
Cauldwell ended his letter: “In this way we 
can show our mother chapter our willingness 
to work in harmony with them and we will 
also have a unique experience ourselves.” 
» 


Co-operation in Montana 

A fact not yet thoroughly understood and 
appreciated by some of our members is that 
The League welcomes the collaboration of 
all other organizations that choose to devote 
themselves to projects sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League, and makes 
every effort to give credit and appreciation 
that are due. The League works for the real- 


ization of good ideas, not to augment its own 
seeming strength and importance. So it is 
through Mrs. E. Sklower, chairman, art divi- 
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VICE-CHAIRMAN 
118 East 40th Street, New York 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
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(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
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6 East 15th Street, New York 
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154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


sion, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
that we learn that Governor Ayres of Montana 
acceeded to the request of the Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that he issue 
a proclamation favoring celebrations of Amer- 
ican Art Week throughout that state. 

+ + * 


More Governor's Proclamations 


The work for American Art Week is a 
concerted nation wide effort in America to 
make art one of our most considered occupa- 
tions, recognized and generously patronized 
by art loving Americans. 


I—California— 


Executive Department, 
Proclamation. 

In the development of our civilization, his- 
tory tends to prove the theory that those na- 
tions whose culture has been moulded by the 
beautitudes of life, have survived and thrived. 

Human happiness is greatly affected by the 
beauty with which they are surrounded. Hu- 
man satisfaction and contentment is best 
achieved by individual expression. 

In view of these considerations, now, there- 
fore, I, Frank F. Merriam, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, do hereby proclaim the week begin- 
ning with the first day of November, one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven as 
“American Art Week” within the limits of 
this Commonwealth and invite the cooperation 
of all our citizens to bring about a greater 
understanding, use and appreciation of fine 
arts and allied crafts throughout the coming 
year. 


State of California. 


Frank F. Merriam, 
Governor of California. 


II—Iowa— 
PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS, the fine arts have flourished 
vigorously in every democracy of recorded his- 
tory from the days of ancient Greek city-states; 
and 

WHEREAS, truly great art must spring 
from the deepest currents of common life, and 
not from the patronage of the wealthy or the 
artificial environment of isolated groups; and 

WHEREAS, the State of Iowa has within 
recent years been widely recognized as the 
center of an indigenous art, springing from 


ZORN 


ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


@LL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 








GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITI ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Moderately Priced — 


ZORN CADMIUM YELLOWS—LT., MED., DP. AND 
CAD. GRANGE ARE PURE CADMIUM SULPHIDES. 
Studio Tube S5¢ ——— 3 Tubes $2.40 Postpaid 


ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


15th November, 1937 












the life and the soil of the Middle West. 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, NELSON G. 
KRASCHEL, Governor of Iowa, do hereby 
designate the week of 
NoveMBER IsT TO 7TH 
as 
AMERICAN ART WEEK 

and urge that our citizens cooperate to ex- 
tend the understanding, use and appreciation 
of the fine arts and allied crafts throughout 
that week and the ensuing year. 

Netson G. KRASCHEL, 


Governor. 
= * * 


A Notable Arrangement 

In Topeka, Kansas where they now have 
a High School which Arthur Brisbane said 
is the most beautiful he had ever seen, they 
also have a happy and far-seeing arrangement 
whereby the Topeka Art Guild has its gal- 
leries in the High School building. Its perma- 
nent collection and its showings are exhibited 
here. 

Adjoining the galleries are the studio class 
rooms given over to art instruction for all the 
students. Thus they have an immediate op- 
portunity to come in daily contact with good 
pictures and attend lectures sponsored by 
the Guild. They acquire an understanding and 
appreciation of good art. 

The Topeka Art Guild is very active and 
each year makes a worthy showing at the 
State Fair which brings tremendous crowds to 
Topeka from all over Kansas and adjoining 
states. 

Because of its work the Guild has attracted 
certain bequests, and these bequests help to 
enlarge its scope and activities. The work of 
the Topeka Guild is an object lesson to other 
cities, and the close association with its schools 
is a stroke of genius. They have gotten close 
to the source whence art appreciation and 
art training must spring. 

a a a 
Oregon 

Mrs. F. R. Hunter is doing excellent work. 
She has a splendid outline for Oregon, a little 
different from the usual, and that will add 
interest. Instead of the formal program she 
planned the entire account of events in the 
newspaper The Spectator with a cut on the 
front cover and the center, or choice part of 
the paper, devoted to American Art Week. 
It has a huge circulation and since it is al- 
ready in pamphlet form it lends itself well 
to the purpose. American Art Week closed 
with the usual banquet where poetry, music 
and art on the program were from Oregon 
people only. One of the artists will donate a 
painting (they pay a small sum) and the one 
at the banquet contributing the most toward 
the expenses of American Art Week will get 
the picture. The American Art week exhibi- 
tion of the A.A.P.L. also features a $10 prize 
to the most popular picture. Mrs. Hunter said 
that they had a generous donation from Mid- 
west Studios, Portland, and all in all it 
promises to be a very successful celebration. 
Professor Hinshaw is the Oregan State direc- 
tor of American Art Week. 
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Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


FRIEDRICHS, 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Inc. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 








Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS ROTARY, March 
1-30 and tour for 12 months, at Birmingham, 
Ala.. and 15 other cities south and east. 
Open to all printmakers. Media: all graphic 
processes (no monotypes). Fee $3; jury of 
selection; many prizes including at least 5 
purchase prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards, Feb. 10; for arrival of exhibit. Feb. 
15. For information address: Frank Hartley 


Anderson, Sec., 2112 South Eleventh Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK EX- 


HIBITION, Jan. 28-Feb. 28, at Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists residing in Buffalo 
or within the boundaries of the following 
counties in New York State: Allegheny, Catta- 
raugus, Chatauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. Media: paintings, 
prints, sculpture. No fee; jury of selection; 
eash prizes totaling $300 and other awards. 
Last date for return of entry card Jan. 13; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 13-22. For infor- 
mation address: Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
eS em, A 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CLUB EXHIBIT, Dec. 5-31, at Person Hall Art 
Gallery, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill. Open to 
all natives and residents of North Carolina. 
Media: oil, water color, pastel, drawing, prints, 
sculpture. No fee; jury of selection. Closing 
date for arrival of exhibits Nov. 29. For in- 
formation address: Mrs. Corinne MecNeir, Per- 
son Hall Art Gallery, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Chicago, Il. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, Jan. 22-Feb. 12, at Club 
Women’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 
Open to all Swedish-Americans. All media. 
Jury of selection; ore purchase prize for the 
Vexio Memorial Collection, Vexio, Sweden. 
Last date for return of entry cards Jan. 8; 
for exhibits Jan. 18. For information address: 
Mae S. Larsen, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SWEDISH ARTISTS TENTH ANNUAL, Dec, 4-19 


at Edgewater Beach Hotel. Open to all artists 
of Swedish birth or ancestry. All media. Fee 
$1 (for non-members); jury of selection; no 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
Nov. 24; for arrival of exhibits Nov. 30. For 
information address: Swedish Artists, Inc., 
3206 Wilton Ave., Box 17, Chicago, Ill. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 


29-Feb. 12, at Marshall Field Galleries, under 
auspices of Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 
Artists born in, resident in, or identified with 
Indiana. Media: oil, water color, pastels, graphic 
art and sculpture. Fee $5 for painters, $3 for 
sculptors; jury of selection; cash prizes total 
$3,000, ranging individually from $50-$500. 
For information address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 


LEY ARTISTS, Feb. 1-28, at Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Md. Open to residents of territory bounded by 
Frederick, Md.; Winchester, Va. (south); Har- 
risburg, Pa. (north); and Cumberland.’ Md. 
(west). Media: painting, sculpture and graphic 
arts. No fee; no jury; small cash awards. 
Last date for return of entry card, Dec. 31; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: Director, Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Feb. 6- 


28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 
midwesterners. Media: oil, tempera, water 
color, pastel, sculpture, graphic arts. No fee; 
jury of selection; cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card and arrival of exhibit 
(probably) Jan. 19. For information address: 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY EXHIBITIONS, 


held monthly at the Municipal Art Gallery. 
City Hall: Open to Los Angeles artists. Me- 
dia: oil and water color. No fee; selection 
by the commission. Applications considered 
in order they arrive. For information apply 
Municipal Art Commission, Room 202, City 
Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


AQUA-CHROMATIC EXHIBITION, sponsored .by 


M. Grumbacher for country-wide tours through 
1938. Open to all artists in four classifica- 
tions; professional; art teachers; talented stu- 
dents; hobbyists. Medium: water color. No 
jury; no fee; no prizes. Last day for arrival 
of exhibits January 1. For further informa- 
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tion address: Michael M. Engel, Exhibition Di- 
rector, M. Grumbacher, 468 W. 34th St., 
N. Y. C. 

46TH ANNUAL EXHIBI?PION OF THE NEW 
YORK WATER COLOR CLUB, Dec. 4-22 at 
the American Fine Arts Society Bldg. Open 
to all artists. Fee (to non-members) $1; jury 
of selection; no prizes. Last date for return of 
entry cards and arrival of exhibits Nov. 29. 
For information address: Harry de Maine, Sec., 
428 Lafayette St.,. New York City. 


Richmond, Va. 

FIRST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS, March 12- 
April 23, at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. Open to all artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee; jury of selection; $6,000 available 
in purchase prizes. Last date for receiving pic- 
tures Feb. 15 in New York; Feb. 21 at Rich- 
mond. For information and application blank 
address: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

FIPTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, March 
22-May 2, at San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, mo- 
saic, tempera, fresco. No fee; jury of selection; 
$1,600 in cash awards and 2 media medals. 
Last date for return of entry cards Feb. 26; 
for arrival of exhibit, March 2. For in- 
formation address: Katrine R. C. Greene, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBITION OF SYRA- 
CUSE, March 1-31, at Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all artists living within 25 
miles of Syracuse. Media: oils, etchings, water 
colors, block prints, crafts, camera. Fee to 
be announced; jury of selection; awards and 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS FORTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 11- 
Jan. 2, at Corcoran Art Gallery. Open only to 
members or other artists residing within 20 
miles of District of Columbia. Media: oil and 
sculpture. Fee to non members $1; jury of 
selection; medal awards. For information ad- 
dress: Dorothy M. Davidson, Sec., 1825 F 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS, SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, Dec. 11-Jan: 2, at Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Open to all miniature painters, 
sculptors, gravers and etchers. Fee for non- 
members $1; jury of selection; no awards or 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
and arrival of exhibits Dec. 3. For informa 
tion address: C. Allen Sherwin, Division of 
Graphic Arts, U. S. National Museum, Smith- 
sonian Building, Washington, D. C. 

Youngstown, O. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OHIO AND 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, Jan. 1-30 at But- 
ler Art Institute. Open to artists and crafts- 
men of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. Media: 
all types including craft work. Fee $1; jury of 
selection (Reginald Marsh, Malcolm Parcell, 
Francis Speight); prizes, Ist $200, 2nd, $100, 
3rd $50. Last date for return of entry blank 
Dec. 11; for arrival- of exhibits Dec. 12. For 
information address: Miss Ruth E. Baldwin, 
Sec., Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, O. 


A Hungarian Quality 


In his introductory exhibit at the Uptown 
Gallery, New York, until Dec. 3, Charles Har- 
sanyi displays a strong feeling for precise 
areas and patterns, a quality which is shared 
by many other young*Americans of Hungarian 
extraction. More than a score of oils are in 
the show, augmented by several charcoal draw- 
ings of heads. In the latter Harsanyi prefers 
those silent sufferers that people the work 
of another humanitarian, Kathe Kollwitz. 

In his oils, Harsanyi makes the texture of 
the canvas contribute a woven mat appear- 
ance for his colored areas, and he works 
most happily in muted keys such as in his 
self portrait as a hunter. Building up com- 
positions the artist never shows an infinite 
horizon in his landscapes; distances are meas- 
ured, forms are definite, and perspective goes 
intellectually up rather than mystically in. 
Main Street, East Gloucester, which won hon- 
ors at the Allied Artists exhibition, is the 
most ambitious canvas for size and handling 
in the show. 


Bruce Crane Dies 


Bruck Crane, famous for his landscapes of 
Autumn days, died on Oct. 29 at his home in 
Bronxville, N. Y., at the age of 80. One of 
the oldest active artists in the country, Mr. 
Crane worked until the day of his death 
when he collapsed suddenly with an heart at- 
tack. Besides numerous other activities in the 
art world, he was a former president of the 
Salmagundi Club. 

For the last 23 years, Mr. Crane lived in 
Bronxville and painted many lyrical land- 
scapes at Old Lyme, Conn., and in other parts 
of Connecticut, in Westchester County and in 
the foothills of the Adirondacks. In his young- 
er days, the artist’s paintings were more literal 
than the fanciful, romantic landscapes of his 
more mature years. A mellow yellow plays a 
prominant part in this later work, for Mr. 
Crane was fond of doing landscapes of bright 
Autumn days, and dull Fall days, dominated 
by gray. 

After studying with A. H. Wyant and the 
better known schools abroad, the artist started 
exhibiting at the National Academy as far 
back as 1879. But it was only towards the 
close of the 19th century and the first years 
of the new that Mr. Crane began winning the 
many awards that were to honor the talent of 
his brush. His landscapes may be found in 
leading museums and private collections. He 
became an associate member of the National 
Academy in 1889 and an academician in 
1901; was a member of the council of the 
National Academy and belonged to the Amer- 
ican Water Color Society. 


Western New York Jurors: The following 
artists will select the Western New York Ex- 
hibition at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo: 
Charles Hopkinson, for the gallery; Leon 
Kroll, for the Buffalo Society of Artists; Wil- 
liam Zorach, for the Patteran Society. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in tfaw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58. New York. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
gun New York City. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. "Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


FOR SALE—Ancient Painting ‘Cupid’ (Cor- 
regio School Certified). Address: 88 Laird 
Ave., Avon, New Jersey 


FASHION ILLUSTRATING. Taught in 30 

Easy Lessons. NEW Mechanical Figure Method. 
If you can Draw Lines—you can Master this 
Art. 50,000 Different Positions can be composed. 
(Complete Course 9” x 15” Book—$1.00. Excel- 
lent “Christmas Gift.” Discounts to Schools. 
FREE LITERATURE. A. Moss Institute, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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